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he held him tightly for a minute or 
completely in Jimmy’s power, un- 

mb. He screamed out, ‘‘ Let me go! 
Jimmy sat, a monument of victory, 

1. He saw that his captive was not 

wr self-government, so he had no no- 

) - him go.” Full five minutes he sat 
ad self-respectfal, his own spirit en- 
coy ©. 40.t, and his heart fall of love to the van- 
\nd there he meant tosit until Bully’s 
‘s: ‘ucwhat subdued. At last the poor boy 


eased. 
i> first,” said Jimmy, “ that you will 


yet i e .* . :\0: boys in the street?” 


1° 0s,” said Bally. 
wd » -you really mean it, do you?” said 


! mise true,” said Bully. 

n © toremember that I’m your friend, 
‘ to fight you?” 
Yoo" oie Sully. 

wed to rise; and he went on his way, 
‘ioc \ ‘ser fellow than he was before. Reli- 
ri ke true manly spirit froma boy. It 
ch more manly, for it helps him to 
r, and act with cool deliberation. ‘“ He 


» uth. + live 


ucb nis doa, 


. | tas ruseth his spirit, is greater than he that taketh 


|* Urey 





~,caors of the Bap. 
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A BIG EATER. 
‘ent writes that he once asked a man 
+ ite 4 lebrated glutton, named Scott. 
ott,” was the reply. ‘‘ He lives rite 
+s oes 2 du. Idon’t know anything he’s not- 
‘ oa is eatin’; he can do that up to natur. 
ed ae ttle anecdote about him. One da, him 
‘attown to a pig oction, and we had to 
to get our dinners. We had a mon- 
nN iner that da; it was got up a purpose 
' 1. Scott sat alongside of me at the ta- 
’ ' 8 not to get up until he’d got dun. 
sabes much as I wanted, I quit, and went to 
Scott eat about four pounds of beef, 
4 rtatoes, twelve ears of green corn, and 
up. After desert came on, he took 
half, and then commenced on pan- 
eat twenty pancakes with butter, and 
vith molasses, and then twenty with 
lasses both. That finished all that 
able. Just then the landlord came 
sid to him: 
lord, tell your cook to put on another 
, and tell her to bake them justa little 
' ie last.’ Then, turning round, he sed 


,’ sed he, ‘I do believe 1’m going to be 
ven’t had such a poor appetite since I 


fever.’” 





MIXING THINGS. 


little town of Canton, there lived an 

enius, by the name of Smith, who was 

' vauy peculiarities, and gross mutilation 
lang in g 1. On one occa- 

village was crowded with people from 

2 county (a political gathering, per- 

\ nan was busily serving those who came 
», and could not be accommodated at 

h pies, cakes, etc., which he peddled 

wn in an old wagon, much to their joy 

n. Whileattempting toturn a corner, 

y upset, scattering the “ pizen things” 

sinable direction. The town at that 
_ in a superabundance of hogs, and @ 

c being near by, rushed for the wagon, 
ed making fearful destruction among 
The old man, paralyzed with fear, 





street with uplifted hands, crying: 


! insistance! Every pie with a pig in 
. .1 the fence running round the corner!” 





SOUP OR NOTHING. 


<cellent hotel, not ahundred miles from 
y were one day short of a waiter, when 
ed Hibernian was hastily made to sup- 


of a@ more expert hand. 


ney,” said mine host, “ mind you serve 
vith soup tle first thing—serve soup 


ll do that same,” said the alert Barney. 
on, and Barney, after helping all but 


me to the last one. 
” said Barney. 
or me,” said the man. 


must have it—it is the rules of the 


» rules of the house!’ exclaimed the 


en I don’t want soup, I wont eat it.” 


id Barney, with all due solemnity, “all 
this: it’s the regulations of the house, 
irop else will ye get till ye’s have finished 


‘\er gave in, and the soup was gobbled. 





me of life may a man be said to belong 
able kingdom?” When long experience 


m sage. 


cenary legislators vote in favor of a bill, 
to put money in their own pockets, it 
werred that “ there is no speculation in 
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Che Ortoroon’s Triumph. 


eens 
BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 





RS. ROSS DOUGLASS sat 
in the bay window of her 
stately drawing-room,look- 
ing out with steady eyes 
upon the High street of the 
cosey little provincial town. 
Her eyes did not lose their 
cold serenity, nor her face 
light with any womanish 
interest, even when the 
phaeton of the governor- 
general drove by, and that 
dignitary, all plumed and 
laced for some grand cere- 
mony, lifted his chapeau in 
courtly fashion, and—al- 
< though that she might not 
have noticed, her indifferent eyes were so hastily 
turned away—let his gaze linger admiringly upon her 
beautiful face. For she had always been a beauty, 
the pride and toast of the colony, from the day when, 
her jewelled hand upon her bridegroom’s arm, she 
trod the floors of Government House, her white velvet 
robe sweeping around her like a queen’s, on through 
all the gradations of ripening matronhood, to that 
woeful time when, in sable garments, her proud head 
bowed, her beautiful face veiled,. she followed the 
coffin of Ross Douglass out from the doors of his 
ancestral home. 

After this, people did nét see much of the stately 
lady for many years. Sometimes those who were 
abroad at nightfall met a figure clad in the most 
sombre of widows’ weeds, and leading a little boy by 
the hand; every Sunday the same figure glided up 
the aisle of St. Ann’s Church and sat among the 
worshippers. 

As the years went the little boy got larger and 
larger, and presently was missed from those silent 
walks, and that unsocial church-going. How Mrs. 
Douglass lived through the four years of Robin’s ab- 
sence at school, nobody but herself knew; in a round 
of small, monotonous duties that kept her hands busy, 
but left her mind free to wander at will. It went 
back over the vanished delights of girlhood, and the 
short bliss of her married life, and forward to Robin’s 
career—his lite, his reputation and his bhappiness—all 
her hopes concentrating in him. Robin was to make 
amends for his father’s early death; Robin was to win 
new renown for the name of Douglass; Robin was to 
marry fortune, and beauty, and goodness. He was to 
make for his mother a happiness sweeter than the old. 

People smiled when a hint of these fond fancies was 
let fall; yet this was not often, since Mrs. Douglass 
was as reticent of her joys as of her sorrows; but 
surely, they said, Robin Douglass was not the lad to 
realize those bright hopes. 

He was slight and elegant, had a pale Saxon face, 
and girlish blue eyes; was given io sentiment and 
pleasure, and no special talent. 

“A liocre, place lad,” said the governor- 
general, with a desponding shake of the head. He 
louked aroun at the luxurious appointments of his 
splendid palace, and reflected upon the folly which 
could prefer to rest its hopes upon the future of Robin 
Douglass, rather than accept position and fortune at 
his hands, subject only to the slight incunbrance of 
himself. But Mrs. Douglass had snubbed him relent- 
lessly when he ventured to suggest this alternative, 
and al! my Lord Percy could do was to drive up the 
High street with his elegant carriage and gay out- 
riders, and doff his laced hat to her, and admire her 
frow afar, and refiect aloud: 

“If it had been Walter now, my lady’s pride had 
been just.” 

Once, while those many years which followed Ross 











Douglass’s death were slowly passing, there came a 
ripple of excitement. Some poor, far-away cousin of 
the house of Douglass died, and left her boy to Mrs. 
Douglass’s care. The lady received the child, for 
nobody by the name her husband bore should ever 
go about seeking the cold world’s charity. But be- 
cause Robin stood between her and all else, she never 
noticed what a braw laddie the little Walter was 
growing to be. All the young housemaids, and the 
pretty girlish belles over the way had found out that 
his hair was as yellow and shining as gold, that his 
eyes were blue, and fearless, and tender, his smile the 
most winning and heartsome that ever man wore, 
and his broad shoulders and grand height worthy of 
any Douglass of themall. And the governor-general, 
keeping a sort of guard upon the ground which he 
had mentally pre-empted, discovered what was of 
much more importauce—that young Walter had a 
clear head and a ready hand that must not lie idle— 
which discovery he imparted to Mrs. Douglass. 

“And what would your excellency recommend?” 
said the lady, her straight eyebrows still lifted in 
surprise. ‘ 

And thereupon my lord named a position near 
himself, which the lady gratefully accepted. 

“Every one, I trust, knows that I intend todo my 
duty by Walter,” said Mrs. Douglass, with the pride 
of good intentions. 

*No one who knows Mrs. Douglass can doubt that. 
And I am happy to congratulate you upon the credit 
which the lad is to reflect upon the honored name of 
Douglass,” said my lord, with his most courtly bow. 

But Mrs. Douglass drew herself up with a slight 
movement of disdain. 

“T beg your pardon, my lord, but the house of 
Douglass will not, I trust, be dependent upon any poor 
relation to maintain its honor. My son Robin will be 
equal to that proud responsibility,” said the aggrieved 
mother. 

“O, my dear madam, I beg a thousand pardons,” 
stammered the unfortunate man. And then in his 
eagerness to make at t, he 1 hed out into 
praises of young Robin. 1 hope Nemesis did not take 
note of all the white lies that fell from his lips on that 
occasion. Yet it was plain that he was under acloud 
in consequence, fur on this special day, when Mrs. 
Douglass sits in the bay window and looks out into 
the busy street, she does not follow with a glance the 
equipage of her ancient and faithful adorer. 

But presently there is a stir in the crowd, and the 
shining black horses and the lumbering chariot of the 
Douglass family comes in sight. My lady rises in 
some haste, and there is just a faint tinge of rose upon 
her pale cheek. 

She crossed the room, and opened adoor upon a 
little inner cabinet where papers and books were lying 
about in picturesque confusion, and from which came 
the odor of choice tobacco. 

* Robin!” 

Young Robin put away his cigar. 

** Well, mother!” 

* Your cousin is coming. Will you come into the 
drawing-room and be prepared to welcome her?” 

“Oh! Ah! well, [suppose I must.” And young 
Robin drew himself up out of the lounging chair. 
“Confounded hard, isn’t it, Walter?. I’ve a great 
mind not to full in love with her. Why couldn’t she 
have let me finish my cigar?” 

* Don’t be fvolish, Robin,” said Mrs. Douglass, 
looking proudly on the delicate, womanish face, and 
the slender figure. ‘‘ Walter, you may come when 
you choose.” 

“Thank you!” returned Mr. Walter, with some 
hauteur, but not offering to rise. 

There was a little stir in the hall below, then the 
pat-pat-pat of small feet on the stairs, and in a mo- 
ment the silver-haired butler flung wide the door and 
announced Miss Douglass. 

Well might Mrs. Douglass lift her straight eye- 
brows, and Mr. Robin relieve his feelings by a sup- 
pressed whistle. For in lieu of the stately girl for 
whom they had looked, a little figure tripped in at 
the door, stumbled over her dress on the threshold, 











and with an expression of impatience stopped mid- 
way, and looked from one to the other. 

But for once in her life Mrs. Douglass had lost her 
self-possession, aud Robin only came forward. 

** How do you do, Cousin Katherine?” 

“Are you Cousin Robin?” said the girl, in most 
uncomplimentary surprise. Then turning hastily— 

“Laura, why don’t you come and untie my bonnet?” 

A girl who had stood still by the door came forward, 
anda pair of white hands busied themselves in re- 
moving bonnet and cloak. In a moment, Miss Kath- 
erine stood revealed—a little, round dumpling of a 
girl, with lustrous black eyes, crisp black hair, scarlet 
roses on her brown cheeks and on her lips. 

Don’t you like my looks?”? she demanded, imper- 
atively, finding no doubt a reason for this singular 
question in the prolonged look of surprise and curios- 
ity with which Robin regarded her. 

Robin flushed. 

“Really! It is a matter of taste, you know!” said 
he, haughtily, ‘‘but we are accustomed to blonde 
complexions.” 

‘You must excuse our surprise, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Douglass, with gentle pride. ‘‘All we, of the 
Douglass name, are fair, and you do not look like us 
at all. But we are very glad to see that there is 
another type in the family.” : 

Miss Katherine looked as if she did not understand 
this in the least. The name of Douglass was no such 
magic shibboleth to her as to her proud aunt. But 
she did not puzzle herself about it. 

**T should like to go to my room, if you please,” she 
said, letting her pretty head droop on oneside. ‘And 
I want a fire—your climate is so dreadful!” 

Mrs. Douglass was shocked at this audaci criti- 
cism, and only gasped out that they had thought it 
quite warm. 

“Ah! you don’t know what warmth is,” shrugging 
her pretty shoulders, “It is not, like our sunny 
Louisiana, is it, Laura? Why, there you can sit out 
of doors all night if you like—but here— Ah! I shall 
never want to look out, I am sure.” 

“T hope, my dear, that you will learn to be very 
happy with us,” said Mrs. Douglass, gravely. 

Miss Katherine nodded her curly head nonchalant- 
ly. “Oyes, I dare say, if you let me bave my own 
way. Iam used to having my own way. And you 
will let me keep my servants, of course. Laura, here 
—she does hair charmingly—I don’t doubt she would 
do yours if you liked—and I make her my confidant 
in all my love affairs. I have a great many lovers. 
But besides Laura, there’s old Deuteronomy, and 
there’s Aunt Vesta.” 

*“ Deuteronomy!” ejaculated Mrs. Douglass, trans- 
fixed. 

“Why yes. It’saScripture name, youknow. You 
see,’—and she dropped upon a hassock, and looked 
up with an air compounded of audacity and self-com- 
placence—“‘ when papa died, there were ever 80 many 
servants, and I sold them all except Deuteronomy. I 
couldn’t spare him, because he kept my accounts, and 
looked after things generally; and Aunt Vesta—she 
does my muslins and seulis me when I’m naughty— 
and Laura—she’s my own maid, and is very fond of 
me, and I am very good to her, aint I, Laura?” 

The maid, a blue-eyed, white-faced girl, smiled 
assent, and glanced up at Mrs. Douglass with an 
amused look. That lady caught her breath. Three 
of this tawny race introduced into her own fair- 
skinned household! It wasa perfect African invasion, 

‘So here we are, all of us,” said Miss Katherine, 
by way of conclusion, “and if you don’t like us, we 
can go back again where we came from, Now I’ll go 
to my room.” And she rose languidly. 

A tall figare in the doorway confronted her. The 
“ braw laddie ” caught her eye at once. 

“Who is that?” she said, with finger upraised like 
a child. 

“That,” said Mrs. Douglas’, with dignity, “is your 
third cousin, Walter Douglass.” 

Katherine scrutinized him sharply, 

“Cousin Walter, you are handsomer than Robin, 
but I suppose you are not as grand as heis,” she said. 








“ ~am not grand at all,” returned Walter, his wide 
Biu+ eyes full of mirth. 

* Well, perhaps I shall like you all the better. I 
never saw but one grand person, and that was the 
lady who did my washing when I was at Madame 
Durochet’s seminary, in New York. She wasso grand 
that I was awfully afraid of her. Come, Laura!” 

Laura followed obediently, and the tall, fair girl’s 
head towered above and hid her mistress’s dusky one. 
And so the door clesed upon them, 

Robin and Walter looked at each other a moment 
in silence, and then at Mrs. Douglass’s dismayed 
countenance. Then Robin began to laugh. 

“So that is the little savage whom I am to fall in 
love with. Fancy her at the governor-general’s!” 
And he went off into another fit of laughter. 

Suddenly the door clicked sharply. A pair of bright 
dark eyes looked in. 

“Are you laughing at me, Cousin Robin?” 

Robin Douglass rose to his -full height, coloring 
crimson. : 

“‘ We are not used to eaves-droppers here,”’ he said, 
angrily. 

The dark face paled a little, then receded, and the 
door closed. 

“O Robin!” cried Mrs. Douglass, in real distress. 
“ You have affronted her beyond forgiveness.” 

‘Never mind, mother dear! Then I shan’t have to 
marry her. By Jupiter! Think of it!” 

And they thought of it, both of them. To be sure, 
the girl was an untaught barbarian, but then there 
was her fortune, of which the Ross Douglass branch 
stood greatly in need. Robin thought too, and in his 
considerations a certain secret of his own stood in the 
foreground. How was he tw hide those debts from his 
mother? How was he ever to pay them if he refused 
to marry his cousin? And then a sweet, pale face 
with its wistful brown eyes came up before him. 

Walter watched both faces with interest and com- 
passion. Thoush Mrs. Douglass had never loved him, 
he esteemed her, and was more indulgent to her 


foibles than she was toeven her son’s. And as for | 


Robin, his own modest consciousness of superiority 
was a sufficient safeguard against any envy of him. 

“The girl will take polish,” said Walter, abruptly. 

Robin made a wry face. 

“ Polish her,then! But don’t let me see her till she 
is done.” 

“And ther,” proceeded Walter, ‘‘ the eccentricities 
of an heiress will be only an attraction. She will be 
pronounced as charming as she is bizarre.” 

*“There’s sense in that, old fellow,” said Robin, 
thoughtfully. But he began pacing up and down the 
room uneasily. His not over-strong shoulders were 
bearing a burden much too heavy fur them. As he 
paced the room, he tried in vain to discover a way to 
break the meshes that bound him; but his mind, 
acute and bright enough upon the surface, had no 
capacity for sounding depths, or making far-reaching 
pians. He had no moral courage, and he dared not 
turn boldly about and take the right course. That 
night the light burned late in his room, and he was 
still tugging at the unsolved question. At last be 
threw down the cigar, which he had idly held in his 
hand, with an exclamation: 

“By Jup:ter! I have it. 1°ll make herlike me, and 
then I’ll tell her the whole story and make her do 
sumething fur me—for poor Mabel as well. I suppose 
women feel for each other. And then Walter may 
marry her if he likes.” With which magnanimous 
concession he retired. 

Mrs. Douglass, below, was not less disturbed. The 
girl whom for years she had liked to regard as her 
future daughter in-law, whom she had imagined 
growing to womanhood as gentle, pure, and graceful 
as a lily, had turned out an uncultivated hoyden. 
Mrs. Douglass groaned audibly. What could have 

Archibald Douglass to settle in the Southern 
States, and disgrace his family by turning planter? 
Mre. Douglass had a great mind to send them all back 
to that horrible Louisiana furthwith. But then what 
was poor Robin to do without the fortune? Robin 
for whom she had repeatedly refused attractive busi- 
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ness openings, and who, to say truth, had no capacity 
that would have promised success in ang of them? 

If there were only another heiress at hand! Mrs. 
Douglass run over the roll. Alice Derwentwater was 
too old; the pretty widow Richmond was too tyranni- 
cal, and would govern her own property; the Misses 
Morrison were low-born, and Lady Agnes Lisle was 
deaf and foolish. And so her thoughts were forced 
back to Katherine Douglass. 

«There is no other way,” she admitted, with a sigh. 
And she wondered if it would have been better to 
have brought Robin up to a profession and let herself 
be taken care of at Government House. 

It was with a strong inward reluctance that she 
took a candle to go up to Katherine’s room. But Mrs. 
Douglass was accustomed to control her feelings, and 
her face was serene and composed when she tapped 
at Katherine’s door. There was a little stir inside, 
and then the door was opened. The lamps had been 

ed, and the room was unlighted except by 
the white beams of the moon shining cold and clear. 

“ O, it is you, is it?” and a little figure in white 
came tripping forward. “No, you don’t intrude. 
And never mind her—it’s only Aunt Vesta. You 
may go to bed now, auntie.” 

The sad-eyed mulatto woman glided by Mrs. Doug- 
lass with a courtesy, and disappeared. 

* She fs such a dear old soul, you can’t think,” said 
Miss Katherine, dropping on a footstool at Mrs. 
Douglass’s feet, and looking up with her weird black 
eyes. “She’s been as good as a mother to me just as 
far as she knew. I see you think me dreadfully igno- 
rant, but poor old auntie has done the best she could 
with me, I assure you. And perhaps I can learn in 
time to behave like other young ladies. Don’t you 
think 80?” 

Mrs. Douglass glanced down at the little white shape 
at her feet. She looked so innocent there in the pale 
moonlight—her dusky hair slipped from its fastenings 
and coiled up into short curls—her face serious and 
tender, her large eyes wistful—that Mrs. Douglass’s 
heart warmed towards her. It was not a hard heart, 
only it was encrusted with pride, and had become a 
little chilled from want of use. Perhaps the sight of 
the pretty, girlish face reminded her of one that long 
ayo was hidden away in the darkness of the grave; 
and the remembrance of the daughter who had been 
pleaded for the daughter that yet might be. 

“ You will do very well, my dear, if you take pains,” 
she said, kindly. ‘ Your ways are not quite like ours 
—perhaps you will think us cold—but we will both 
forgive and make the best of each other, and we shall 
be very happy in time.” 

“And Robin!” said the girl, softly, caressing the 
white patrician hand that had found its way into hers. 

Robin! The word was enough to melt Mrs. Doug- 
lasa’s litile veil of ice, and she grew as voluble as the 
most pl . When, an hour later, 
she withdrew, Katherine crept to bed, feeling in her 
foolish little heart that she was among very great and 
good people, whose good will she must try to gain by 
repressing her wild impulses and learning to behave 
properly. 

Mrs. Douglass passed out of the room into the 
empty corridor. Something stirred before her—seem- 
ed to rustle away. A little startled, Mrs Douglass 
went hastily along and drew to a half open door. 
Something was crouching belind it. 

“Who is this? Why are you here?” she asked, 
sternly. 

Laura, the quadroon maid, rose up. 

* Excuse me, madam, 1 was waiting at Miss Kath- 
erine’s door.” 

“ You were listening?” said Mrs. Douglass, severely. 

“I was obeying my mistress’s orders to wait outside 
until she called me,” said the girl, in a manner as 
haughty as Mrs. Douglass’s own. 

The lady looked at her. She had scarcely noticed 
her hitherto. Now she saw the clear, white skin, the 
blue’ eyes, the straight, fair hair, the Anglo-Saxon 
cast of features. Perhaps the rosy lips were a tritle 
full, and the nose rather more than retrousse, but so’ 
was Lady Alice Derwentwater’s. Mrs. Douglass no- 
ticed these details with curiosity. What she thought 
she did not say, but she asked: 

** What is your name?” 

“ Laura.” 

“ Laura what?” 

“ Laura Douglass.” 

Mrs. Douglass's straight eyebrows went up in her 
surprise. 

The girl smiled scornfully. 

“As we have no names of our own, our masters are 
sometimes kind enough to give us theirs. Sometimes 
too, they give us something else,” she added, under 
her breath. 

** What do you mean?” 

“They give us their independence of spirit, their 
resentment of oppression, their love of freedom—and 
we will not be put upon, or sneered, or cowed, because 
a few drops of Ethiopian blood runs in our veins.” 

Mrs. Douglass almost quailed before such sublime 
audacity. é 

‘It is not worth while to antciipate insult,” she 
said, rashly, and then in her confusion hurried away 
to avoid saying anything more, leaving the girl mis- 
tress of the situation. 

For the first time in her life she had forgotten the 
ditference in rank, and had actually talked with a 
servant as if she were her equal. 

In a week or two, the new order of things was well 
defined and understood. Aunt Vesta intruded her 
dark, sad face upon no one; but if there was need of 
her she was generous of her good offices. The giri 
Laura was silent and sad; sometimes she would break 
out in anger, and then her young mistress stooped to 








flatter and coax. Sometimes she was bitter and sharp, | 
sparing no one; always proud, and seeming to cherish | 
a grudge against her position. 

Robin laughed at her, declared he would bend her 
spirit if he was in power; but Walter defended and 
pitied her; a secret understanding seemed to grow up 
between them, and the household soon found that it 
would not do to affront her with his knowledge. 

* Really,” laughed Robin, “ it is a waste of chivalric 
feeling to expend it in behalf of one of the subject 
race. You are too Quixotic, Walter.” 

Walter looked up quickly. 

“The girl is fairer than our Cousin Katherine.” 

“True. Kate is as brown asagypsy. But if Mad- 
emoiselle Laura chooses she can go—so Kate says.” 


“Go! What would she do? She is as helpless as 
any fine lady in the land—as Kate’s self. No! Laura 
will have to eat bitter bread, or else die of hunger.” 

“But somebody might marry her—you, for in- 
stance,” said Robin. 

Walter colored angrily. 

“It seems to me, Robin, you have as much as you 
can do to manage your own matrimonial affairs,” said 
he, sharply. 

“By Jupiter! so I have,” exclaimed Robin, his 
countenance falling. 

Walter looked athim: How haggard he had grown 
in these last few weeks! how wretchedly thin he was! 
his eyes sunken and wild, his lips working nervously 
under the moustache! 

“Why Robin, old fellow, what ails you?” 

* Enough, God knows! Sometimes I think I'll take 
my revolver and end it all,” said Robin, huskily. 

“ Good heavens! Robin, what do you mean?” 

“‘T mean that if my Cousin Kate doesn’t marry me 
T’m a ruined man, and if she does I’m a scoundrel. 
There, now you know;” and Robin glared upon him 
with a madman’s fierceness. “ But for the love of 
Heaven, don’t tell my mother. Whatever comes, 
Walter, stand between her and harm. Promise me 
that you will.” 

“I will—surely I will,” said Walter, gravely. 
“ But, Robin, it can’t be so bad as you fancy.” 

“ Don’t ask me,” cried Robin, impatiently. ‘ Wal- 
ter, I wonder why you couldn’t have been in my 
place. You are fit to uphold the honor of the Doug- 
lassname. But I—l am good for nothing—I am weak 
when 1 should be strong, and strong only in what 
brings misery to others. But my poor mother thinks 
me perfect, and my life has been one long sham, trying 
to hold her in that delusion. If I1’d been left alone, 
given some plodding profession, by which I could 
have earned my living, I might have been poor and 
obscure, but I should have been an honest man anda 
happy one. As itis, I am only a miserable pretender. 
O Walier, laddie, the revolver and the quick way out 
of it will be the best.” 

“Robin! Don’t do a thing so cowardly! What! 
you escape and leave somebody else to bear the blame 
you should have taken upon you? I only half guess 
your trouble, but surely that would be a mean way 
to free yourself. No! Come, bea man! Look the 
future in the face. Repent as fast as possible, and 
reform.” 

* Reform!” said Robin, bitterly. “ No reformation 
is possible. I must marry my Cousin Kate.” 

“Is there anything so terrible in that?” asked 
Walter, smiling but puzzled. 

Before Robin could reply, Katherine’s voice was 
heard singing along the passage. She had one of 
those rich, mellow voices which has not cultivation, 
and which scarcely needs it, since in acquiring the 
graces of art it would be sure to lose that sweet, nat- 
ural, unstudied grace which is its peculiar charm. 
She was fond of singing quaint old songs that had a 
touch of pathos in them. 

In spite of her exuberant gayety, rather, perhaps 
because of it, she had a vein of melancholy which 
often came to the surface, and with her the way from 
sniles to tears was not lung, and the transition was 
somehow surprisingly quick. She was a contradiction 
in many things; she was so quick, s0 appreciative, 
her memory was so tenacious, that you expected great 
things of her; but presently one saw that there was 
some mental deficiency, which made it impossible tor 
her to acquire anything. But she had an imitative 
faculty which concealed all her deticiencies, and a 
tact that never failed her in any exigency, so that the 
scholarly society into which she was now thrown 
never suspected that she had less education than her 
own maid, and couid not, for her life, repeat the 
multiplication table. This would have been of small 
consequence in a less select circle; but in that little 
provincial town culture and refinement still held its 
own against gilied ignorance and coarseness; girls 
were sent to school from ten to sixteen, and came 
home model maidens—able to solve a problem in 
Euclid or construe a phrase of Greek. 

Yet Miss Katherine’s tact, her beauty, her reputed 
wealth, and more than all, her piquant eccentricities, 
charmed the town. The governor-general insisted 
upon being presented, and young Lord Derwentwater 
danced with her three consecutive times. This was 
atriamph. Mrs. Douglass felt it to her finger ends. 
But she was far too proud to show it, and received 
the congratulations of her friends quite as if it were 
a@ matter of course that her niece and prospective 
daughter-in-law should be everything that was 
charming. 

But was Miss Katherine to be the daughter-in-law? 

That was the question which the gossips discussed; 
for even in so well-regulated a circle as that of 
Arlingford, there will always be people who wili 
amuse themselves by such speculations, and to these 
the flirtation between Robin and Kate was a matter 





of lively interest. 


Some thought Lord Derwentwater would be pre- 
ferred, but it was well known that he was engaged to 
a Jamaica heiress, and except Major Montgomery, 
who was a widower, seeking his third wife, there was 
really nobody eligible except Robin. But was Robin 
Douglass truly in earnest? He had the reputation of 
having made two or three susceptible girls wear the 
willow for him; but lately he had seemed indifferent 
to the young ladies—showed them the necessary at- 
tentions languidly, as if he would gladly have escaped 
them. Since Katherine’s arrival he had been her 
attendant, of course, and somehow kept others away, 
but nobody could detect any empressement in his 
manner. 

Poor little Katherine puzzled on the question as 
earnestly and more tearfally than did her interested 
friends. She wound her pet poodle’s curls round and 
round her finger, and wrinkled her brown forehead 
as she thought, and twisted the curls harder and 
harder, till King Jamie gaveastartanda yelp. Then 
the girl burst into stormy tears. “O Jamie, Jamie, 
nobody cares for your mistress but you,” she cried, 
and holding the little creaturein her arms she rocked 
back and forth in a passion of grief. The door un- 
closed gently, and Aunt Vesta came softly in. She 
was a mulatto, had been carefully educated by her 
mistress, and her speech was as pure as Katherine’s, 
only she used the fond, pet terms which come so easily 
to the lips of the tender-hearted negroes. She came 
to Katlerine’s chair, and drew her head to her bosom. 

“What ails you, honey? What ails my girl?” she 
said, caressing the dark, curling hair, and looking the 
picture of tender concern. “Tell your auntie, child. 
She has been in many rough places in her time, the 
billows have gone over her, and the lightnings of 
God’s wrath have burned her; and it would be hard 
if she had brought nothing away from her sorrowful 
experience to comfort her darling.” 

“O auntie, I wish I had never come to this place,” 
sobbed the girl. 

“ Has anybody been unkind to my pet?” said the 
mulatto, a momentary gleam of indignation flashing 
across her face. 

“Unkind, auntie, and then too kind. I don’t 
understand,” she faltered. 

“Is it Master Robin who is this?” said Vesta, 
growing pale. 

Katherine’s crimsoning cheeks answered her. 

Aunt Vesta covered her face with her hands and 
gave a low moan. 

“* Why auntie!” began Katherine, in astonishment. 

“ My darling, I hoped it would have spared you— 
woman’s joy and woman’s pain. Omychild!” Then 
she raised her head. “I shall never see my careless, 
free-hearted girl again,” she said, with a sad smile. 

“Why not? For do you know, I sometimes think 
he really likes me,” said Katherine, with a bright 
blush. ‘“ For often he is so gentle and affectionate, 
aud I am sure he was angry the other night when 
Lord Derwentwater was so attentive, and then one 
day—” Katherine broke off suddenly. ‘I know his 
mother would like it. But sometimes he is cold—he 
was gone three days last week, and when he came 
back he did not shake hands with me and—” 

Katherine ended in a little sigh, and then Aunt 
Vesta took up the matter, and gave her a great deal 
of wise counsel which had been born of a sore experi- 
ence, and was, I have no doubt, quite as valuable as 
if it had fallen from the lips of the immaculate Mrs. 
Douglass herself. But what would that lady have 
said if she had known that her protege was giving her 
confidence to and taking advice from a servant? 

Fortunately, she was in no danger of being shocked 
by such an astonishing forgetfulmess of the dignity of 
the Douglass family, being at the time engaged in a 
tete-a-tete conference with her son in her own morn- 
ing room. That gentleman was standing on the 
hearth-rug, his back to the fire, looking terribly 
annoyed. 

“ T really think, Robin, that it is your duty to speak 
soon. Iam sure Katherine expects it,” Mrs. Douglass 
was saying. 

Robin’s face grew yet more clouded. 

“Surely, mother, there’s no hurry,” he said, im- 
patiently. 

“T’m not sure of that. 1f Lord Derwentwater—”’ 

“ O, hang Lord Derwentwater! I beg your pardon, 
mother, but there’s no question of him. He’s booked 
for that Miss Penstock, the J girl with a face 
as yellow as her own gold.” 

“But he may break faith with Miss Penstock. He 
is certainly very much enamored of Katherine. And 
then there is Major Montgomery!” 

Robin laughed harshly. 

“Do you suppose she would marry a man old enough 
to be her granfather?” 

“ Robin, Robin, there is no knowing what a woman 
may do in a fit of pique—a girl like her, with uncon- 
trolled impulses, and a kind of pride that would be 
quick to resent such an affront as your continued 
hesitation puts upon her.” 

“Upon my word,” said the young man, bitterly, 
“you don’t make her out a very desirable wife.” 

“Nay, Robin, I said nothing agaiust her. She is, 
with all her eccentricities, a most warm-hearted girl, 
and one whom most men would find lovable.” 

* You will drive me toit, 1 see,’”’ said Robin, sharply. 

“« My son, you are harsh to your mother,” faltered 
the proud Mrs. Douglass. 

“Forgive me—you vex me s0,” said Robin, with 
ready repentance. 

“How should it vex you to propose to you for a 
wife a young and beautiful girl who loves you?” 

“Yes, I think she loves me,” said Robin, his face 
softening. ‘Mother, I will ask her to-day.” 

Mrs. Doug!ass lifted her head, her face lighted. 





“ Thank you, Robin. You will make me as happy 
as [ do not doubt you will make yourself.” 

“Thank you, mother! I hope so.” And he bent 
down and kissed her. 

Mrs. Douglass felt a sudden pang. She would 
gladly have kept him with her, realizing now that 
this was the last hour in which she would have her 
boy all to herself. But he seemed in haste to be gone, 
and she released him. But Mrs. Douglass thought 
she had never seen him so pale, and wondered if he 
would carry that face to the girl whom he was about 
to woo. 

Now that he had resolved upon it, Robin was in 
haste to have itover. But Katherine avoided him all 
day—perhaps from a shy fear that her secret was 
known—and it was evening when he saw her first— 
caught her alone singing to herself as she paced up 
and down the veranda that ran along by the librar 
window. : 

Robin had only a few words to say—he had prepared 
himself somewhat disdainfully for the task—but those 
few were spoken in a voice that trembled from some 
cause—it was sweet to think that it was for love of 
her—and she could not see his face, her own being 
downcast in confusion; but her passionate heart 
leaped up with delight, and a whole world of trust 
and tenderness overcame her at once, so that he drew 
her to him unresisting, and without much difficulty 
won from her the word that he wanted. 

They walked adown the path, away from the house, 
into the close, high-walled garden, a little Eden of 
beauty and fragrance that lived unseen in the very 
heart of the town. They strolled along by the wall 
where the autumn pears were ripening, past the beds 
of mignionette that made the night air sweet, by 
dusky copses, where stray flakes of moonlight fell 
between the leaves; and the August moon looked 
down and made her face wonderful in its beauty, and 
the truant wind stole in and tossed her curls against 
the lover's face, and her eyes were brighter than the 
keen stars that thrust their silver lances through the 
trees; and Robin was young, and love is sweet, and 
so Robin forgot a great many things that presently he 
remembered. For as they turned an angle of the 
walk, they came upon a girl—a girl younger even 
than Katherine—but she carried a child in her arms, 
a@ lusty baby of a year, who crowed, and cooed, and 
laughed in ing baby fashion, and stretched out 
his dimpled hands Js the guilty man, who stood 
with a face paler than the dead, and wished in his 
miserable soul that the mountains would fall and 
cover him and his sin from sight. 

The young mother looked at them, a stern light 
came into the brown eyes whose softness and beauty 
had won him, and under the glance his arm dropped 
away from Katherine’s waist, and he stood shivering 
and cowering, like a criminal awaiting his doom. 

“What are you doing here?” she cried, addressing 
Katherine, in a voice sharp with pain. “ He is my 
husband!” 

“ Your husband!” echoed Katherine. 

“‘ Yes, Robin Douglass is my husband, and we were 
wed by a minister of our own holy church. Here! 
Look at my baby! Is he not like him? His eyes and 
hair! Robin, why don’t youspeak? Will youdisown 
your wife and child?” 

But Robin’s eyes were upon Katherine’s face, and 
in an instant he started forward with a cry of alarm 
and caught her in his arms, as she fell forward like 
one dead. 

“You have killed her!” he cried, and truly the 
mute, stony face that lay under his gaze might have 
justified the words. ‘* My God, Mabel!’* he repeated, 
“don’t you see that you have killed her? For 
heaven's sake go away!” 

The girl was frightened. She had done she knew 
not what. The dream she had cherished of exacting 
justice for herself, and winning her rightful place, 
faded before this new terror, and with a piteous face 
she crept away to her desolate home. Robin caught 
Katherine up in his arms, and hurried to the house. 

“It is only a swoon,” he said, as he laid her down 
on the sofa. “It is only a swoon!” he repeated, to 
his mother, when he had rung the bells and called 
the servauts from all quarters. “A mad woman came 
into the garden and frightened her,” he explained, as 
he gave bis mother the vinaigrette she called for. 

In this extremity his mind worked quickly. He 
could not free himself, but he could lie with fatal 
facility. He would tell Katherine it was a mad wo- 
| man, and swear that the story was untrue; and then 
he would see Mabel and tell her something that would 
satisfy her—it is so easy todeceive a woman who loves 
you—and he would live at Douglass House and go 
often to Rainsford, and trust to his luck for bringing 











him out right. But the servants who came in looked 
j at Katherine, and whispered that she was indeed dead. 
“No, no, it is only a swoon, I tell you!” cried Robin, 
| again and again; bat his face grew yet more wild. 
| The news went swiltly over the house, till it reached 
| Aunt Vesta, where she sat in her attic chamber sew- 
| ing upon some bit of finery for her darling. Ina 
moment more she had tottered into the room. 

“Let mecometoher. Omydarling! O dear Lord, 
| have you taken her home to yourself? O, now I am 
| punished!” And without a sob or tear she knelt 
| down by the sofa, and drew the white, still face to 
| her bosom. 
| “Don’t do that, Vestal” And they strove to coax 
| her away. 
| She turned upon them madly. 

“Let me alone. She is mine, I say! She belongs 

tome. You have hai her long enough!” 
“Yes, we know you love her,” said Mrs. Douglass, 
gently; “but see, you keep the air from her—she 
cannot revive.” 
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, Who have been so wronged!” 
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“Love her! Why, sheis my child. I’m her own 


into a wild, hysterical laugh; but she laid Katherine 
back upon the sofa, and bent over, kissing the very 
shoes she wore, begging and praying her to come back 
to her. 

“I think she will recover,” said Walter, in a mo- 
ment, and as he spoke he looked around on the 
group. 

Robin and his mother stood like statues, as white 
and motionless. The girl Laura had stopped upon 
the threshold; her cheeks were crimson, her eyes 
luminous. At a gesture she came to him, and they 
poured a drop or two of wine between the closed lips, 
and chafed the hands, so cold. All the time Vesta 
went on caressing her, and moaning piteously. 

“Tf she is her child, who am 1?” said Laura, in an 
eager whisper. 

Walter looked at her. Not till now had the import 
of Vesta’s wild words reached his mind. 

“My dear girl, it was only a mad speech of this 
woman’s—” he began. 

“OQ, don’t say so—for the love of Heaven—I have 
suspected it—O, make her tell the truth!” the girl 
begged, and drops of cold sweat rolled from her face. 

“She is coming to herself!” said Walter, looking 
suddenly back to the prostrate form before him. 

It was true. A faint color wavered to the white 
cheek. The eyelids trembled, unclosed, and presently 
Katherine sat up, passing her hand across her 
forehead like one distraught, and looking around with 
a vacant air. Vesta burst into joyful tears and ejacu- 
lations of thanksgiving. It was plain she had been 
beside herself with terror. . Now she got up, smoothed 
her dress decently, and respectfully retreated a step 
or two. 

Suddenly Robin started forward, and laid his hand 
heavily upon her shoulder. 

“ Woman, was that true which yousaid just now?” 
he demanded. 

“ What, mas’r?” stammered Vesta. 

“What?” he thundered. ‘“ You said that Kathe- 
rine was your child. Is she your child?” 

Vesta’s dark face assumed a singul4r pallor. 

“ O dear Lord!” she murmured, with dry lips, “ I’se 
been and ruined my darling.” And she tried to 
writhe away from Robin’s hold. But his hand held 
her like a vice. 

** Explain yourself! Tell us about it—and tell the 
truth,”’ he said, with such imperious resolve that she 
dared not resist. But it was in broken words, and 
with many interruptions of tears and prayers to 
Katherine for forgiveness that she teld the story. 

“We lived away on a lonely plantation—my child 
and I—and Mr. Douglass came often to see us, and he 
used to like the baby—I thought he liked it better 
than the little pale thing up at the great house—and 
then the mistress died—I went to take care of the 
child—and soon mas’r fell sick—he was sick a long 
time, and did not see either of them—and Laura was 
a@ puny thing that nobody thought could live—and I 
said.where is the harm of passing off my baby as the 
mistress? Laura will die, and then my poor little 
Kate is safe from everything. And my plan succeeded 
so well I thought God had blessed it. But aftera 
while Laura grew stronger—and then—O, I had such 
atrial to keep my secret all these years; but I thought 
it was avenging my own wrong upon the white race; 
yet I pitied the girl, and when Katherine was safely 
married I meant to confess my sin, that she might 
have her own again; and I was thankful and happy, 
Master Robin, when I saw that you liked my Kathe- 
rine’s sweet ways—” 

Some change in Robin’s face made ber suddenly 
pause, and then in an instant, like one stricken with 
sharp pain, she cried out: 

“O Master Robin, you’ll not desert my girl now— 
my Katherine who loves you?” And she caught his 
_ hand in her eagerness. 

He repulsed her roughly, with an exclamation of 
scorn and disgust. Katherine, who had been listen- 
ing, her great black eyes upon her mother’s face, 
crept softly to her side. 

“Never mind, mother, you have me,” she said, 
gently caressing her. ‘And it is not for me to marry 
Robin. Something else lies between us.” 

She looked up at Robin, and that look, so free from 
passionate resentment, so full of womanly dignity, 
thrilled him with shame and reproach. 

“0, if you would but plead my wife’s cause with 
my mother!” he said, huskily. 

Katherine turned to Mrs. Douglass. She had been 
sitting upright and pale as astatue. Now she started 
and seemed bewildered. ‘‘ Eh, Katherine, my dear? 
O, you are not my niece—didn’t somebody say so? 
You are that quadroon woman’s child. Why, you 
can’t expect my son to marry you now—you!” And 
she laughed bitterly. ‘What a dreadful mistake we 
have all made! Dear, dear, what will our friends 
say? Whatdo you want, girl? Of course you can 
stay here for the present—perhaps I might take you 
asa servant. I’m sure Miss—what is your name?— 
you can’t ask anything more than that.” And Mrs. 
Douglass, who had risen from her chair, took a step 
forward, but stopped and leaned against the door. 

“1 ask nothing for myself,” said Katherine, growing 
very pale; “‘but I was going to ask you to receive 
your son’s wife fur your own sake—for the sake of me, 
who have been so wronged!” 

“Myson has no wife; good friends, this girl is mad.” 

“ He has a wife, Mrs. Douglass; she came to us in 
the garden, with her child in her arms—a girl with a 
sweet face—O, I know how she has suffered! Wont 
you forgive them for me?” 





mother. Of course I love her!” And Vesta burst 





looked into his face with her flaming eyes, and made 
him look at her. 

Ts this true, Robin?” 

*“Ttis true, mother.” 

“ Dont call me mother, then!” she shrieked. “Go 
to your beggar wife. You are no son of mine.” 

“ But, mother—’’ 

“ Stop 1 

She put up her hands as if to shut out any remon- 
strance, then slowly crossed the room. At the thresh- 
old she stopped. 

* Don’t come to me, any one. Let me be alone.” 

She never let her eye rest upon Robin as she spoke, 
but went along the hall and up the stairs, holding 
out her hands before her like a blind person. . 

That night those who were awake and listened, 
heard Robin go again and again to his mother’s door, 
and beg her forgiveness. Katherine stealing out 
into the corridors, heard his prayers and entreaties, 
and went back to weep for him till morning. 

A week went by, and then Mrs. Douglass came out 
of her chamber, her face pale, and proud, and beau- 
tiful, and fixed in immutable resolve. 

Just at dusk the whole household were summoned 
to the drawing-room. Two tall candles on either 
side of the table where Mrs. Douglass sat, erect and 
stern, opposite the family attorney, Mr. Blackstone. 
The candles flashed and flared, giving a strange, 
weird look to the face behind. All the corners of the 
room were filled with shadow; the curtains were 
pushed far back, and the moonlight flowed in, soft 
and white. Little wafts of perfume came in on the 
wind from the garden. The breeze stirred the dra- 
pery around the portrait of Robin Douglass’s father, 
and the face seemed to lean forward and peer eagerly 
into the semi-darkness, as if to ask what wrong was 
to be perpetrated. 

There had been an utter silence in the room, brok- 
en only by a slight murmur, as Robin came in and 
took his place by the door. As if this were what she 
had been waiting for, Mrs. Douglass began: 

“T have been reminded in many ways, my friends, 
of the uncertainty of life, and I have summoned you 
here to listen toa new disposition of my property, 
which I have made within three days. Mr. Black- 
stone, will you read this paper?” 

The lawyer ran his eye over the paper, looked ex- 
tremely surprised, and said, hastily: 

“Why, my dear madam, excuse me—‘ you give to 
Walter Douglass and his wife Laura’—madam, you 
cannot mean to disinherit your son!” 

“<I mean to bestow my own property where 1 
choose. The man whom you call my son—he is no 
son of mine—may live upon the pittance that de- 
scends to him from his father, if he can. It is not 
my concern. Will you read the paper, Mr. Black- 
stone?” 

A slight stir which no one save Katherine noticed, 
and Robin stepped back a pace or two into the hall. 
A flash of steel in the bright moonlight, a sharp click, 
and swifter than thought, Katherine sprang forward 
and seized his hand—too late to stay his fell purpose, 
not too late to divert the charge to her own innocent 
breast. She fell at his feet with a moan, and at the 
same moment the weapon was wrenched from his 
hand. 

They rushed around in wild affright; they went 
sobbing up and down the halls, seeking the aid that 
must be useless; some stood apart and wrung their 
hands in dismay. What black shadows fell with the 
sunrise! In the great drawing-room there is a pile 
of flowers heaped up upon the table; the soft sum- 
mer wind steals in through the closed lattices, and 
shakes their odor abroad in the room; but bud and 
blossom and shining green leaf lie motionless; the 
heart beneath them has found eternal rest. 

The door opens and Mrs. Douglass comes in, grown 
strangely old since yesternight. She looks down at 
the face before her—the white lids shyt, the hands 
crossed for aye. 

“With her last breath she prayed you to forgive. 
him and take home the wife—and she died for him,” 
said Walter at her ear. 

Mrs. Douglass looks around upon Vesta, pale and 
tearless, upon Laura, sobbing at the foot of the table, 
and then goes back shivering into the room where 
Robin lies, tossing about in the delirium of fever. 

There she sat at the bed’s head, day after day, while 
the fever wasted him, silent and statue-like, while 
the slow procession bore away with it that mute, 
beautiful presence, while the days and nights came 
and went, while the autumn rain swept the beauty 
from the summer. And one day something crept to 
her feet, and a small hand clutched her dress. 

““What—who is that?” she cried, shrinking away. 

“That is Robin’s boy,” said a little, soft-eyed wo- 
man, who had come in and out before her, and she 
had not noticed her. ‘‘ Look at his bonnie face! Is 
it not like bim?” 

Mrs. Douglass looked, then caught the child in her 
arms, and cried passionately. 

The Christmas snows came. The holly tree in the 
garden shines glossy and dark. They do not keep 
Christmas with mirth and festal gathering, but with 
prayer and thanksgiving, and a sober cheerfulness, 
that may by-and-by brighten into something gayer. 
For the little mother bending over her baby is en- 
tirely happy, except when the hollow cough from the 
arm-chair in the corner startles her; but Robin, late 
learning the lesson of unselfishness, and making 
daily atonement by a life that is harder to bear than 
death, smiles gravely and says it is nothing. “Of 
course it is nothing. When did a Douglass die of 
consumption? Yet—but the boy at least is strong,’ 
says Mrs. Douglass. Somehow the young man, the 
lad fast growing up, has sipped from her memory, 





and she seems to have gained again the baby she lost 
so long ago. 

Aunt Vesta comes to take the chill to bed, and 
clasps him close to her bosom, her kindly soul going 
out to the winsome nestling. Walter and Laura 
come in to keep Christmas Eve, and as the night 
grows late, anil silence falls upon them al), they think 
of the lonesome grave out under the winter snows, 
and fold her memory yet more tenderly in their hearts. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
JOHN ENGLISH’S SECOND LETTER. 


THREE weeks after the date of his first letter, John 
English wrote again, as under, to his friend, Frank 
Mashiter: 


My DEAR FRANK :—My last epistle, if I remember 
rightly, broke off just as T was on my way to Belair. 
I walked up through the park ina musing mood, 
but paused for a moment before ringing the bell, to 
take in some of the architectural details of the build- 
ing before me. I found it to be an ugly, incongruous 
pile, of various dates and styles—the east wing, 
which is also the oldest, being the only portion that 
would come out effectively as a photograph. There 
is, however, as I afterwards found, a charming old 
picture-gallery, which will make a capital interior 
study. 

Bearing in mind Mrs. Winch’s caution, [ asked for 
Lady Spencelaugh, and after five minutes in an ante- 
room, was conducted to the apartment of her lady- 
ship, a most luxuriously furnished room. Lady 
Spencelaugh is a woman of fifty, or thereabouts, 
with a comfortable, matronly figure, gray hair, and 
bright, healthy complexion. She is bon style, with- 
out question; and her manners are quiet and well- 
bred, almost to frigidity; with just a slight tinge of 
imperiousness, which seems to rest naturally on one 
who has been accustomed to receive and exact defer- 
ence from all around her. Her ladyship listened at- 
tentively to all I had to say, examined the specimen 
photographs I had taken with me for inspection, 
made a few sensible remarks about them, and then 
said that she did not imagine there would be any 
difficulty in granting my request, but that Sir Philip 


must be consulted in the matter before any final de- 


cision could be given. So the bell was rung, anda 
footman sent to inquire whether Sir Philip were at 
liberty to receive us. The answer was favorable; so 
her ladyship rose at once, and desiring me to accom- 
pany her, and the footman to fullow with my port- 
folio, we set out in procession for the apartments of 
the master of Belair. 

The library, where Sir Philip is usually to be found 
in a morning, is in the opposite wing of the house to 
that occupied by Lady Spencelaugh ; indeed, the bar- 
onet and his wife, as my subsequent experience has 
shown me, rarely see each other till they meet at the 
dinner-table. We had to traverse three or four long 
corridors, and to cross the fine old entrance hall be- 
fore reaching the baronet’s own room, which, al- 
though known as the library, and can boast a very 
tolerable collection of books, is always looked upon 
in the light of a private apartment by every one in 
the house. 

A tall, thin, white-haired gentleman of sixty-five, 
dressed with scrupulous neatness in a costume that 
was more in accordance with the fashions of a quar- 
ter of a century ago, than with those of to-day; with 
thin, refined, aristocratic features; and with a man- 
ner that is a happy combination of the frankness of 
the soldier, with the high-bred courtliness of a gen- 
tleman of the old school: such was my first impres- 
sion of Sir Philip Spencelaugh. Many men at his 
age are still robust and hearty; but Sir Philip’s con- 
stitution was shattered years ago in India; and he 
seems to me like a man whose hold on life is now but 
avery feeble one. He was busily poring over some 
legal-iooking document; and being slightly deaf, he 
did not hear us. He looked laboriously and painfully 
occupied, as though he were engaged in some diity, 
which, however disagreeable it might be, must yet 
be gone through; and was slowly spelling out the 
lines through his gold-rimmed double eyeglass, with 
such an absorbed, careworn expression on his fine 
clear-cut features, as would have made an excellent 
study for a painter in search of such an effect. 

**Good morning, my dear Sir Philip,” said Lady 
Spencelaugh, touching her husband lightly on the 
shoulder. “That must surely be a very important 
document, if one may judge by the serious expression 
with which you regard it.” 

“Eh! why, what, Margaret, is that you?” ex- 
claimed the baronet, starting up at his wife’s touch. 
“Tt is a rare pleasure to have a visit from you at this 
early hour.” And he stooped and kissed her lady- 
ship’s hand gallantly. 

“T am afraid that you told mea little fib,” said her 
ladyship, smoothing out her skirts over the chair, 
which the attentive footman had already placed for 
her, ‘“‘when you sent me word that you were not 
busy this morning.” 

“Did I really send you word that I was not busy?” 
said Sir Philip, with an effort to remember, as he ran 
his fingers through his thin white buir. ‘“’Pon my 
word, I’ve no recollection of having done so; but, in 
any case, I am never so busy that your ladysbip can- 
not have acer: to me.” These words were said with 
acermin t. wmality of manner, which seemed to indi- 
eate that the bond which, 








Katherine’s soft, pleading voice fell upon utter si- 
lence. Then Mrs. Douglass stepped towards Robin, 
« 





after all these years of | 


wedded life, still served to unite Sir Philip and his 
wife, was based on habitude, and a due regard for the 
convenances of society, rather than on any mutual 
liking and esteem—a view which subsequent obser- 
vation on my part has fully confirmed. They show- 
ed, too, how weak and treacherous was the baronet’s 
memory; and I was not long in ciscovering that, 
while he has generally a very clear and vivid recol- 
lection of events that happened when he was a young 
man, he not unfrequently forgets the occurrences of 
a day or two ago; or even, as in the present instance, 
what has happened only five minutes before. 

“This person,” said Lady Spencelaugh, with a 
slight wave of her hand in the direction of your 
humble servant, “is a Mr.—a Mr. John English,” 
with a glance through her eyeglass at the card she 
still held between her fingers; and then she went on 
to explain to the baronet the object of my visit to 
Belair, adding that she saw no reason for refusing 
my request, but rather several reasons why it should 
be granted. ‘He has done the Duke of Sydenham’s 
place and Clopford Castle,” added her ladyship, “so 
that I think we cannot be far wrong in according the 
permission he asks for; but I must leave Mr. English 
in. your hands, my dear. You will find the contents 
of his portfolio rather interesting.” And with a gra- 
cious “‘Good morning” te her husband, and a slight 
inclination of the head to me, Lady Spencelaugh 
swept out of the room. 

‘Come up closer to the table, Mr. English,” said 
the baronet, kindly, as soon as the door was closed 
behind her ladyship, “and let us examine this port- 
folio of yours. Unfortunaieiy, my eyes are no longer 
so strong as they used to be.” 

“You will find this glass of setvice, Sir Philip,” I 
said, “if you will only be good enough to try it.” 


“Ah! yes, that brings out the points capitally,” 
said the old gentleman. And with that he proceeded 
to examine the photographs one after another with 
an almost childlike eagerness, recognizing among the 
foreign ones many places which be had seen when a 
yourg man making the grand tour, stopping now 
and then to relate to me some little anecdote of travel, 
the telling of which seemed to afford him much 
pleasure. “Ah! Mr. English, yours is a charming 
profession,” he said, as we tinished the series; “and 
although it is toa certain extent a mechanical one, 
yet there must, I am sure, be something of the gen- 
uine creative faculty in your composition, or your 
sun-pictures would not come out of their dark cham- 
ber so clear, exact and beautiful as are those which 
you have justshown me. Tosee those familiar nooks 
brought so vividly before me, makes me feel a lad 
again; and for the moment I almost forgot my weary 
weight of years, and how near I am to the end.” He 
sighed wearily, and sat gazing silently for a minute 
or two at the fire. 

Sir Philip kept me for more than an hour longer, 
drawing out of me some of my experiences of travel; 


and seeming as much interested in, and laughing as ° 
heartily over, my adventures as though he were a 


bon camarade of my own age. 


My visit ended with an invitation to dine at the . 


Hall on the following day—an invitation so warmly 
pressed on me, that I should have been ungrateful to 
refuse it. Sir Philip took hold of my hand as I rose 
toleave him. ‘There is a tone, a hidden something 
in your voice,” he said, “ which strikes familiarly on 
myear. It sounds like the voice of an old friend 
heard long ago—but whose voice I cannot just now 
call to mind. After all,” he added, with a laugh, 
“it is perhaps only an old man’s fancy—to-morrow 
at six, remember. We keep early hours in the 
country.” 

“TI shall look rather awkward when I reach Belair 
to-morrow,” I murmured to myself as I left the 
room, “if 3¢ should happen that Sir Philip has for- 
gotten all about the invitation—a contingency by no 
means improbable.” 

Lady Spencelaugh was talking to one of the gar- 
deners on the terrace as I went out; she held upa 
finger, and I crossed to meet her. ‘ Well, Mr. Eng- 
lish,” she said, ‘has Sir Philip raised any objection 
to your scheme?” 

“None whatever, thanks to your ladyship,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘Further than that, Sir Philip has done me 
the honor of inviting me to dine at the Hall to- 
morrow.” 

Her ladystip’s eyebrows went up momentarily. 
“Hum! Invited you to dinner, has he? ‘To-morrow. 
Let me see. Whom have we to-morrow?” She con- 
sulted her tablets for a moment, and then looked up 
with a smile:—‘ Yes, we shall be very glad to see you 
to-morrow, Mr. English,” she said; ‘ and pray, send 
up your largest portfolio of photographs: we want a 
little amusement these dull autumn evenings. Good 
morning.” And with another smile, and a stately 
inclinatiun of the head, her ladyship sailed back into 
the Hall. 

I did not dream, my Frank, when I drove up to 
Belair the following afteruvon in a rickety old cab, 
that Iwas going to meet my Fate. But so it was. 
People talk about presentiments and omens, but, for 
my part, I have no faith in such nonsense. All the 
chief events of my life—and my career has been a 
strange one—bave happened to me without any pre- 
monition, visible or invisible, of what was about to 
occur. ican guess how you would explain the mat- 
ter, for I know that you are an arrant believer in all 
such transcendental stuff. You would say that my 
nerves are too coarse and strong; that my organiza- 
tion is not sufficiently susceptible to those delicate 
spiritual influences which thrill the being of a seusi- 
tive creature like yourself, and which aiterwards, in 
cold blood (strange contradiction), you gauge and an- 
alyze, and then work up a8 @ psychological study, for 
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the benefit of such as choose to read your literary 
lucubrations. Such fine sentimental theories seem 
to me like the caprices of a brain diseased. 1 thank 
the unknown progenitors who gave me these stout 
thews, that I don’t know the meaning of the word 
“ dyspepsia,” and willingly leave the rest to dreamers 
like yourself. 

On one point, however, my organization proved 
sufficiently susceptible, for I had not been ten min- 
utes in the drawing-room at Belair before I fell in 
love, ingloriously and helplessly. Such a splendid 
creature, Frank! beautiful as a dream. But I am 
not going to describe her; it would seem to me like 
profanation to coldly catalogue her charms. I will 
send you her photograph instead, and then you will 
be able to judge faintly what the lovely reality is like 
—only very faintly, for all the warmth and color, all 
the rich fiush of life, is wanting in these cold, gray 
children of the camera. But no—on second thoughts, 
I will not favor you even thus far. I remember that 
coldly critical glance, that cynical curve of the lip, 
and I tremble. I will neither describe her to you, 
nor send you her portrait. Think of the most beauti- 
ful creature you have ever seen, and then of your 
poor friend as being hopelessly in love with her—lost 
beyond recovery—and you will have some idea of 
what my condition has been for the past three weeks, 
and is at this present writing. 

Her name is Frederica Spencelaugh; she is niece to 
‘Sir Philip Spencelaugh of Belair, and is the richest 
heiress in all Monkshire; while he who presumes to 
look up to her with the eyes of love is—what?—a man 
without a name—a wretched waif and stray of 
humanity, without home or kindred — “ nobody’s 
bairn.” I know that I ought to cry mea culpa, pro- 
claim myself a fool for my pains, and rush away from 
this spot at once and forever. But, somehow, I do 
precisely the opposite of all this; I glory in my love, I 
hug it to my heart, I bind its golden chains more 
firmly round me every day. I know that the time 
must come, and that before many weeks are over, 
when the last page of my life’s idyl will be turned 
and read; when If shall awake as from a glorious 
dream, and have thenceforth to plod on through life 
with nothing but a memory to cheer me. Even s0; 
but 1 will eat Love’s lotus, and dream on while I may. 


I enjoyed my evening at Belair extremely. What 
a different world it seemed from that of my common 
work-a-day experience! The quiet refinement of the 
company, which placed me at my ease directly; the 
splendor of the rooms—for even upholstery is not 
without its effect in such a case upon a novice like 
myself; the dinner, with all its elegant accessories, 
and the way in which every want was attended to 
almost befure it could be felt; and last, though by no 
means least, the easy running-fire of conversation, 
touching lightly upon a hundred different topics, 
eliciting a spark from each in turn, and then gliding 
off to something else: all these things, I say, went to 
make up aspecies of mental intoxication, the delicious 
spell of which lingered in my brain for hours after I 
got back to my own dull rooms. And then she was 
there! I was introduced to her in the drawing-room 
befure dinner, and sat opposite to her at table; and 
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later on in the evening, when the younger portion of 
the company was gathered round the piano, and the 
elders were at cards in another room, 1 was bewildered 
to find her close beside me, turning over my portfulio 
of photographic views. 

I have no recollection now of how I answered the 
questions she put to me respecting some of them, but 
I know that we glided imperceptibly into a pleasant, 
genial stream of talk, travel-gossip chiefly, from 
which I was aroused, after.I know not how long a 
time, by seeing the malignant stare of a man fixed 
full on me from the opposite corner of the room. He 
got up when he saw that I had observed him, and 
turned away with an evident sneer. ‘ Who was that 
gentleman?” I asked Miss Spencelaugh, who had also 
seen his evil look. ‘‘O that was Mr. Duplessis,” she 
answered; “fa gentleman who visits frequently at 
Belair.” She seemed, if I may use the expression, to 
freeze as she said these words; the pensive softness of 
her face, that look which had charmed me but a mo- 
ment ago, gave place to a proud, defiant expression, 
which brought out lines of imperious beauty such as 
I had not imagined before. Presently she moved 
away, and joined the group around the piano. 

That Mr. Duplessis! A handsome man, certainly; 
very distinguished-looking, and evidently a general 
favorite. Shall I tell you the wish, Frank, that came 
uppermost in my mind as I saw him gliding softly 
about the room, with a smile and a honeyed word for 
every one, but always with a stealthy, feline glance 
out of the corners of his eyes, directed towards Miss 
Spencelaugh, wherever she might be? My wish, 

Frank, was, that he and I could be planted, foot to 
foot, in a clearing of some western forest, with a good 
sword in the right hand of each of us, there to fight 
till one of us should fall not to rise again. My old 
savage instincts are not quite dead yet, you see; they 
are only trampled down, and will crop up at various 


have had opportunities of seeing them together on 
séveral occasions. Duplessis is up at Belair nearly 
every day, and he and Miss Spencelaugh are necessa- 
rily thrown much into each other’s society; but how- 
ever much he may flatter himself on that score, I 
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‘ odd times, and show their ugly faces for a moment, 
whatever way be the society in which ] am moving. 
Judge, then, whether my liking for this man was 
augmented when | learned casually that he and Miss 
Spenceluugh are said to be engaged, and that the 
marriage will take place in the course of a few months. 
1 could not believe it then, and i cau hardly believe 
it now—now, three weeks later, during which time I 


Regard, friendship, liking, she may, perhaps, have for 
him; and admiration of his many brilliant qualities; 
but for him no love-light shines in those grand black 


myself in this matter, you will say; but my chief 
reason for believing that she does not love him lies in 
the fact, that J am not jealous of him. If you cannot 
understand this without further explanation, I pity 
you. 

But, you will urge, in a certain class of society, 
marriages of convenience are by no means uncommon ; 
may not this be one of them? I confess that on this 
score I am more uneasy than on the former; and yet, 
I don’t know why I should be sv. It seems to me an 
insult to Miss Spencelaugh to imagine for one moment 
that she would yield her hand to any man without 
giving her love with it. And again, what worldly 
advantages are there on his side to make such a match 
seem probable? None; for neither in wealth, nor 
social position, can he pretend to equal the niece of 
Sir Philip Spencelaugh. No—Monsieur Henri Du- 
plessis will never wed the heiress of Belair. 

During the three weeks that have intervened be- 
tween my first visit to Belair and the date of this 
letter, 1 have completed the views required for the 
work on which I am engaged by my employers, and 
have now got in hand a series of photographic studies 
of the Hall and its surroundings for Sir Philip. I 
have also taken the portraits of the family, including 
that of the lovely Frederica—a topic on which I dare 
not trust myself tu write further. 





CHAPTER X. 
JOHN'S SECOND LETTER CONTINUED. 


I AM writing this long letter at intervals, when I 
have an hour to spare, and feel i’ the mood. You 
know that I was always fund of pedestrian excursions 
—my lungs never seem to play freely unless I get 
through a considerable quantity of walking-exercise 
each day—and I have found time, since I took up my 
quarters at Normauford, to visit some of the most 
lovely nooks of this lovely county. I had been out 
for a long excursion one day last week, and was re- 
turning home by a different route, when, just beyond 
a tiny hamlet of about a score houses, I came upon 


sketch, without knowing anything whatever respect- 
ing them. 


speaking. 


my stilts in a moment. 

so superior a standard.” 
“very bad things tu do, both of them. 
to get into a huff with what 1 said just now. 


arch, by the by, is quite out of the perpendicular.” 


rone,” I said. 
in this uncivilized part of the country.” 


govd-humor,” answered the ‘doctor. 


pretermit. 


old abbey?” 
“It is, and it is not,” said the stranger. 


known as the village of Saint Sevens.” 
Saint Sevens! 


and while 1 smoked my evening pipe, and even afte 


that I had heard them before. 


pondering over the subject when I fellasleep In th 





cannot bring myself to think that she loves him. 


eyes—of that I am certain. I am probably deceiving: 


some interesting ruins, which I at once stopped to 


While I was thus occupied, an old gentle- 
man came ambling up on his cob, whom, from his 
garb and general appearance, I judged to be the 
village doctor. ln these quiet country places, strangers 
do not stand on ceremony; and the doctor, as I shal 
call him, reined up his cob close behind me, and 
peered over my shoulder for a minute or two without 
“A tolerable sketch of the ruins, young 
gentleman,” he said, at last; ‘“ almost as good a one 
as I could do myself. Not quite, though—not quite.” 
There was so much self-conrplacency both in his 
words and his manner of saying them, that I was on 
, “* Really, sir,” I replied, “I 
cannot help feeling flattered to think that my poor 
sketch approximates, even in the slightest degree, to 


“There, now, you are losing your temper, and 
talking nonsense,” said the stranger, with a laugh; 
I am old 
enough to be your father, and you have no business 
You do 
not sketch as well as L do—there! and I very much 
question whether you even know the name of the ruin 
which you are so vicivusly trying to draw. That 


I broke into a laugh, and tore my sketch in two, 
and then turned and confronted my tormentor. 
“ Perhaps you will be kind enough to act as my cice- 
“You seem quite competent for the 
post, and I must confess that I am an entire stranger 


“An impertinence veiled under an appearance of 
“ However, I 
have no objection, in the present instance, to act the 
part of a local guide-book for your behoof. The ruin 
befure you, young man, is that of the Abbey of Seven 
Saints, founded in the eleventh century.” And with 
that he went on to give me a long description of the 
old place, which, as it would in nowise interest you, I 


“ Then the village over the hill there,” I said, when 
he came to an end, “is, I suppose, named after the 


“ Origin- 
ally, no doubt, it was called the village of Seven 
Saints; but centuries ago, the name got strangely 
corrupted, or rather, the two words got reversed, and 
for a longer period than I can tell you, it has been 


Long after I and my new acquaint- | any information respecting the editice and its monu- 
ance had shaken hands and parted—atter I gut home, 


[ got to bed, those two words haunted my memory 
strangely. I was firmly impressed with the conviction 
But when, and where? 
Guided by previous experience, my mind went grop- 
ing back among the dim recollections uf my early life, 
in ny first home across the sea; but all my searchings 
into that far-off time seemed useless; my memory’ 
was decidedly at fault; and I was still musing and 


dead midale of the night 1 suddenly awoke, and sat 
bolt upright in bed; and the same moment there 
flashed into my brain, as vividly as though the words 
had been written on the black wall in letters of flame, 
this quaint old ‘local distich, which the woman of 
whom 1| have spoken to you befure—she who was at 


orice so cruel and so kind to me, when, as a child, she | 
and her husband had me in their charge — used 

sometimes to croon to herself as she went about her 
labors in the house: 

“We ring In the dark, say the bells of Saint Mark. 

We ring you to heaven, say the bells of Saint Seven. 

We ring you to bed, say the bells of Saint Ned."" 

Next day, I verified; by personal inquiry in the 
neighborhood, the fact, that the old country-side 
rhyme which I have set down above, was not a mere 
figment of my own brain; but that it has a real exis- 
tence, probably a very old one, and is still locally 
popular among the housewives and children of the 
laboring men living within sound of the bells of the 
three churches of which it makes mention, no one of 
which is more than a mile apart from the others. 

Is this another step, Frank, on that dark road along 
which I am apparently being led without any volition 
of my own: and which I cannot but hope will ulti- 
mately bring me to a goal where I shall find asolution 
of the great mystery of my life—although as yet the 
path before me—if, indeed, there be a path at all—is 
hidden in densest cloud, from which neither hand nor 
voice comes forth to guide me on my way? 

I have thought much during the past three weeks 
on what passed between Mrs. Winch and myself, but, 
to all appearances, I am still as far as ever from 
grasping the key of the enigma. Had the widow’s 
warning letter reached Lady Spencelaugh, 1 might 
perhaps have gathered, from the conduct or conver- 
sation of the latter, some faint clue which would have 
guided me out of the maze of perplexity in which I 
am still wandering. But the landlady has not yet 
come back, and her ladyship evidently knows of no 
reason why I should be considered by her as “ danger- 
ous.” I await the return of Mrs. Winch anxiously. 
While I think of it, let me tell you a curious little 
circumstance which happened to me the other day; 
and yet it seems almost too trivial to set down. But 
lite is made up of trifles, and this one may have its 
significance as well as others. 

I had ordered a box of chemicals from London, but 
not receiving it in due course, I walked over to 
Kingsthorpe, the nearest railway station to Norman- 
tord, to inquire respecting the delay. After getting 
the information I needed, I turned to leave the book- 
ing-office, but halted fora moment near the door to 
consult the monthly time-table. The afternoon was 
darkening by this time, and while I was peering 
at the figures, a porter came and lighted a lamp close 
before my face; and next moment the door of some 
inner room was opened, and a middle-aged, plainly- 
dressed woman, whom I had never seen before, came 
out, and was brushing hastily past ne, when happen- 
ing to look up, her eyes met mine for a moment, and 
in that moment she flung up one of her arms, as 
though to defend herself against an invisible foe, and 
staggered back like one stricken by some resistless 
terror. I, too, fell back a pace or two in surprise, 
and next instant the womau rushed past me and out 
of the office, exclaiming as she did so: ‘Come back 
from the dead! come back from the dead!” and so 
disappeared in the darkness outside. I followed her 
out on to the platfurm, but she was gone already. 
‘Who was that woman that went out just now?” I 
asked the lame porter. ‘“‘ Didn't see any woman, sir, 
therefore can’t say,” he replied. I wandered up and 
down the platform for some time, but without seeing 
anything more of the woman, whom fF at once set 
down as crazy; 80 you must take my narrative for 
what it is worth. 

On quitting Belair yesterday afternoon, I took a 
road through the park that I had never traversed 
befure—a road which led direct from Normantord, 
and which brought me, after a time, to the sotthern- 
most point of the park, and to the little church of 
Belair, where, for centuries past, the chief members 
of the Spencelaugh family have found their last rest- 
ing-place. This church is a very humble and unpre- 
tending edifice, of the early Norman period, repaired 
and renovated at various times since its erection, 
The little place abounds with records of the great 
fainily at the Hall. The oldest monument, and one 
that is much defaced, is that of a certain Sir Geoftrey 
Spencelaugh, a celebrated crusader, who lies there in 
effigy, with crossed legs, and a hound at his feet. 
From the time of this hero, the records of the lords 
of Belair and their wives follow tor several centuries 
in regular succession, some of them being written in 
medieval Latin, and some in crabbed old English; 
some of them being simple records of births aud 
deaths, while others wander off into eulogistic strains 
of turgid prose, or, still worse, into limping stanzas of 
watery verse. I had nearly got to the end of the 
series, when my studies were interrupted by the en- 
trance of alittle bustling man in black, with « bunch of 
noisy keys, and an asthmatic cough, who introduced 
himself as the clerk of the church, and volunteered 


ments that 1 might require. As it happened, I did 
rj} want some information just then, and there was no 
one more likely than he to furnish it; so, for nearly 
an hour the little man and.I paced the gravelled 
pathway of the churchyard, on which the autumn 
sun was shining warm and full, I listening, while he 
favored me with an outline of the history of the fam- 
ily at Belair for the last fifty years. I now learned, 
tor the first time; that Sir Arthur Spencelaugh, the 
last baronet, was Miss Spencelaugh’s father, and 
e€ | cousin to the present baronet, and that beth he and 
his wife died in India; and that, consequently, Sir 
Puilip is not in reality Frederica’s uncle, but merely 
her father’s cousin. I learned, further, that the 
present Lady Spencelaugh is Sir Philip's second wife; 
and that his first wite died also in India, within a 





two women having been bosom-friends from girlhond, 
The most recent tablet in the church ia one recording 
the death of Sir Philip’s eldest-born, a son by his first 
wife, who died in infancy, and who was named 
Arthur, after the last baronet, his father’s cousin. 
You wonder, probably, why I should display so great 
an interest in the records of a family with whose very 
existence I was unacquainted only a few weeks ag». 
My only excuse is, that whatever has any, the re- 
motest reference to her has for mea fascination which 
i am utterly powerless to resist. Do I hope to win 
her? Ah, no! I am not insane enough to hope that. 
But I cannot cease to love her. 

As I was returning through the park on my way 
home from the little church, I encountered Sir Philip 
himself, who, tempted by the fineness of the day, had 
come out for a ramble, but having wandered further 
than he ought to have done, was now sitting on a 
bench under one of the trees, doubting his ability to 
get back unaided to the Hall. The meeting was an 
opportune one; Sir Philip was glad to have the as- 
sistance of my arm back home, and 1 was pleased to 
be of even so slight a service to one whom I respect 
and esteem so greatly. Yes, Frank, and, strange as 
it may seem to you, I think I may say without flattery, 
that a mutual and very genuine liking exists between 
the wealthy Sir Philip Spencelaugh, whose pedigree 
goes back fur I know not how many centuries, and 
the homeless and obscure Juhn English the photog- 
rapher. He himself, on more than one oceasion, has 
given me to understand that it is so. During the 
time that I was taking photographs of the Hall, he 
would come pottering after me; sometimes content to 
sit quietly near me in the sun without speaking; 
sometimes asking me a hundred questions respecting 
my profession, and the different places have visited ; 
according as his mood happened to be a silent ora 
talkative one. Then, when my morning’s work was 
done, he would often have me into the library, and 
show me some of the rare old volumes it contains, 
for he has been somewhat of a bibliopole in his time; 
and after that came luncheon, sometimes partaken of 
with him alone, sometimes in company with Miss 
Spencelaugh. It was pleasant to see the loving ten- 
derness with Which that fair young creature attended 
to the old man’s wants; had they been father and . 
daughter, the tie between them could not have been 
a closer one. 

I left Sir Philip at the door of the Hall, but not till 
he had made me promise to dine there to-day; and 
there, to-day, I have dined—scarcely an hour has 
elapsed since my return home—and I am sitting up 
to put the last few lines to this lengthy epistle, because 
I am in no hamor for bed. 

Frederica was there—how it thrills me to write the . 
name!—and as beautiful as ever. I know that I 
ought to call her Miss Spencelaugh, and to any other 
than you, old friend, I should not think of calling her 
otherwise. There were only some three or four guests 
besides myself, and all of them elderly people. She 
and I were the only young people present; for by 
some blessed concatenation of circumstances, that 
hateful Duplessis, although expected, was unable to 
come; and I had her sweet society all to myself for 
more than an hour in the drawing-room. Such mo- 
ments of felicity, Frank, can come to a fellow like me 
but seldom in a life-time. How will itallend? I 
tremble when I venture to look into the future. Nay, 
but I will look forward no more. I am one of Love’s 
fatalists, to whom the sweet intoxication of the pres- 
ent is all in all. 

I found Sir Philip’s dog-carf and a groom at my 
disposal when it was time to depart. A low growl of 
thunder sounded among the hills just as we left the 
Hall. “ We shall have a storm before long, sir,”’ said 
the man. “It has been threatening all evening, but 
we may perhaps be able to get into Normanf.rd before 
the rain comes on.” After a rapid drive down the 
park, we halted for a minute at the lodge while the 
keeper came out to open the gates for us. Another | 
vehicle, which we could just dimly make out through 
the darkness, drove up on the opposite side while we 
were waiting. - Next moment the gates were opened, 
and we passed slowly through, while the other 


the instant that we passed each other, an intensely 
vivid flash of lightning, the first of the storm, broke 
from the black sky, revealing by its momentary blaze 
the faces of Mrs. Winch and her son Jerry. In that 
one brief second of time the widow’s eyes and mine 
met; she saw her enemy, and I saw mine; next mo- 
ment, the intense blackness swallowed us up one 
from the other; and then the thunder spoke, and the 
hi Is answered, and to these graud accompaniments 
of nature I rode swiftly homeward. 

What will be the result of Mrs. Wiuch’s visit to 
the Hall; I cannot even surmise. Lady Spencelaugh 
will now learn how the note written her by the wid- 
ow miscarried. How this infurmation will affect my 
future intimacy with the inmates of Belair, is an- 
other problem which I am quite unable to solve. 

The clock of the little church on the hill bas jast 
struck two. High time to conclude, is it not? Write 
soon, dear Frank, and believe me ever, your affec- 
tienate friend, JOHN ENGLISH. 

Postscript —Eleven A. M. next morning. The 
widow's visit to Belair has already proved fruitful 
in effects; witness the following note which I have 
just received by special messenger : 

‘Lady Spencelaugh presents her compliments to 
Mr. John English, and begs toinform him that in 
cousequence of certain circumstances which it is nut 
necessary to specify, his services will not be required at 
Belair to complete the series of photugraphic studies 
arranged for by Sir Philip Spencelaugh: Mr. English 





month or two of the death of Sir Arthur’s wife, the 


will oblige by sending in iis bill to Lady Spencelaugh, 
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vehicle turned the corner of the road to enter. At | 
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and a cheque sball at once be sent him 
amount, Lady S. thinks it just nocessary 
that the state of Sir Philip's health will enti: 
clude him for some time to come from being 
any but his most intimate friends.” 

Am [ right or wrong, Frank, in thinking thy: 
is something more in all this—in all that bas } 

















ed to me since my arrival at Normanford—t) 
be seen on the surface? If Laly Spencelau 
Mrs. Winch think that this step on their p 

| result in my quitting the little town, they are 

| mistaken. What may be the nature of the 
link that connects me, John English, a bumb) 
dering photographer, with the great laly of 
and the landlady of an obscure country inn, 
beyond my power to imagine; but here I will: 
till I have sifted the mystery to the bottom, 1 
set about this task, I cannot tell; I see nothing 
ly at present, except that by this mandate 
ladyship [am shut out from the sweet society 
Ilove. This I understand and feel but too bii 
For the rest, I must have time to think. That 
Spencelaugh and kind hearted Sir Philip ha: 
hand in my dismissal, I feel firmly convinced. 
as for her ladyship, she will not get ridof m | 
so easily as she imagines, 





CHAPTER XI, 
A MESSAGE BY WIRE. 


Tne 4 P. M. train, on a certain autumn afte: 
had just left Kingsthorpe Station, a little ro» 
place six miles from Normanford, and Abel G 
the clerk in charge, was setting off home to tea, 
he was summoned back into his office by the tin 
of the telegraph-bell; having signalled the sen 
station that he was in attend , he pr led, 
for word, to take down the following message : “| 
Marie, London, to Henri Duplessis, Lilac Lodge 
Kingsthorpe Station.—Your address is known | 
I shall reach Kingsthorpe by the afterngon tra’ 
morrow—Weidnesiay. Meet me there without ' 
When the ge was pleted, Abel procee:! 
copy it out in his best hand, with many flouris): 
his pen, and strange contortions of his tongue, 
one of the printed forms supplied him for use on 
occasions, which he then put into an envelope 
dressed to Mr. Duplessis; and leaving the stati: 
charge of Tim Finch, an old stiff-jointed porter, » 
with himself, made up the whole of the staff at K 
thorpe, he crossed the line and the patch of gru 
roa beyond it, and lounged slowly through his ' 
garden, and so into the house, where he foun: 
table laid out ready for tea, and his wife busily - 
ployed cutting bread and butter. 

“I’m thinking of walking as far as Lilac Lody 
ter tea, missis,” said Abel; “I’ve gotten a me- 
by wire for Mr. Duplessis.” 

“A message for Mr. Duplessis!”’ said Jane Gar: 
slowly and wonderingly, pausing with the knit: 








the message, Abel, my man?” 

Abel, with a little pomposity of tone, repeated : 
her, word for word. 

“A strange message—a very strange messay 
said Jane Garrod, musingly. “So this ‘ Marie’ co 
by the four o'clock train to-morrow, does she? W- 
Ishall be there to see her when she arrives.—.° 


when he reads the message, and try to find out : 
his looks whether he is pleased with it or not.— 
now make haste with your tea, and then set of! 
would give something to be by when he receives 
Jane Garrod was a spare and rather sharp-featu 
woman, about fifty years olld—a woman singu! 


quiet way; self-contained, brooding over her «: 
thoughts, with one of those impassive faces that ¢ 
no clue to the feelings at work beneath them. 

though she had never had any pretensions to p: 
looks, she held her simple-hearted husband wii 
chain far stronger than any mere smiles of bea: 
could have woven round him; but her rule wa- 
mild one, and Abel had the good sense to feel and 


held him prisoner. 

As soon a8 Abel had finished his hasty tea, he 
on his best hat and coat, and taking a stout stick 
his hand, set out on his walk to Lilac Lodge. ‘i 
distance by road was four good miles; but Abel k:. 
all the short-cuts through by-lanes and fields, ; 
round by the corner of Kirkbarrow Plantation, \ 
80 brought down the distance to three miles, and « 
complished his walk easily under the hour. 

It was quite dark by the time he got back hoi 
and he found his wife sitting with unlighted ca» 
waiting his return, and, contrary to her usual p: 
tice, not busy either sewing or knitting. She tun 
on him, as he entered the room, with a degree of « 
imation foreign to her usual reticence. “ Well, wi. 
news?” she asked. “How did Mr. Duplessis t: 
the message?” 

“ He took it in his hand; how else?” answered | 
matter-of-fact Abel, as he prepared to put away 
best coat and resume bis old one. 

Jane smothered the impatient exclamation t 
rose to her lips, and merely said, ‘ Sit down and 
me all about it. But tirst you must have a gla» 
beer, and ygur slippers on; and I'll light a can 
and then the room will seem more cheerful.” 

Abel swelled with a sense of self-importance as 
watched his wife moving about the house attendi: 
to his minor comforts; and then he sighed to thi, 
of what little consequence, either to his wife or to a 
one elxe, could be the trivial scrapes of news he } 








one hand and the bread in the other; “and wh: 


look you here, Abel; watch Mr. Duplessis ch: 


silent and undemonstrative, but observant in her « : 


knowledge her superiority, and was, I am incline: ' 
think, rather proud than otherwise of the bonds | :.:: 








... the hills just as we left the 
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and a cheque shall at once be sent him for the 
amount. Lady S. thinks it just necessary to add, 
that the state of Sir Pnilip’s health will entirely pre- 
clude him tor some time to come from being seen by 
any but his most intimate friends.” 


Am I right or wrong, Frank, in thinking that there 
is something more in all this—in all that has happen- 
ed to me since my arrival at Normanfurd—than can 
be seen on the surface? If Lady Spencelaugh and 
Mrs. Winch think that this step on their part will 
result in my quitting the little town, they are utterly 
mistaken. What may be the nature of the hidden 
link that connects me, John English, a humble wan- 
dering photographer, with the great lady of Belair, 
and the landlady of an obscure country inn, is quite 
beyond my power to imagine; but here I will remain 
till [ have sifted the mystery to the bottom. How to 
set about this task, I cannot tell; I see nothing clear- 
ly at present, except that by this mandate of her 
ladyship [am shut out from the sweet society of her 
Tlove. This I understand and feel but too bitterly. 
For the rest, [ must have time to think. That Miss 
Spencelaugh and kind hearted Sir Philip have no 
hand in my dismissal, I feel firmly convinced. But, 
as for her ladyship, she will not get rid of me quite 
80 easily as she imagines. 





CHAPTER XI, 
A MESSAGE BY WIRE. 


THe 4 P. M. train, on a certain autumn afternoon, 
had just left Kingsthorpe Station, a little roadside 
place six miles from Normanford, and Abel Garrod, 
the clerk in charge, was setting off home to tea, when 
he was summoned back into his office by the tinkling 
of the telegraph-bell; having signalled the sending- 
station that he was in attendance, he proceeded, word 
for word, to take down the following message: “ From 
Marie, London, to Henri Duplessis, Lilac Lodge, near 
Kingsthorpe Station.— Your address is known to me. 
I shall reach Kingsthorpe by the afterngon train to- 
morrow—Wednesiay. Meet me there without fail.” 
When the message was completed, Abel proceeded to 
copy it out in his best hand, with many flourishes of 
his pen, and strange contortions of his tongue, on to 
one of the printed forms supplied him for use on such 
occasions, which he then put into an envelope ad- 
dressed to Mr. Duplessis; and leaving the station in 
charge of Tim Finch, an old stiff-jointed porter, who, 
with himself, made up the whole of the staff at Kings- 
thorpe, he crossed the line and the patch of gravelly 
road beyond it, and lounged slowly through his little 
garden, and so into the house, where he found the 
table laid out ready for tea, and his wife busily em- 
ployed cutting bread and butter. 

“I’m thinking of walking as far as Lilac Lodge af- 
ter tea, missis,” said Abel; “I’ve gotten a message 
by wire for Mr. Duplessis.” 

“A message for Mr. Duplessis!” said Jane Garrod, 
slowly and wonderingly, pausing with the knife in 
one hand and the bread in the other; “and what is 
the message, Abel, my man?” 

Abel, with a little pomposity of tone, repeated it to 
her, word for word. 

“A strange message—a very strange message!” 
said Jane Garrod, musingly. “So this ‘ Marie’ comes 
by the four o’clock train to-morrow, does she? Well, 
Ishall be there to see her when she arrives.—And 
look you here, Abel; watch Mr. Duplessis closely 
when he reads the message, and try to find out from 
his looks whether he is pleased with it or not.—And 
now make haste with your tea, and then set off. I 
would give something to be by when he receives it.” 

Jane Garrod was a spare and rather sharp-featured 
woman, about fifty years old—a woman singularly 
silent and undemonstrative, but observant in her own 
quiet way; self-contained, brooding over her own 
thoughts, with one of those impassive faces that give 
no clue to the feelings at work beneath them. Al- 
though she had never had any pretensions to good 
looks, she held her simple-hearted husband with a 
chain far stronger than any mere smiles of beauty 
could have woven round him; but her rule was a 
mild one, and Abel had the good sense to feel and ac- 
knowledge her superiority, and was, I am inclined to 
think, rather proud than otherwise of the bonds that 
held him prisoner. 

As soon as Abel had finished his hasty tea, he put 
on his best hat and coat, and taking a stout stick in 
his hand, set out on his walk to Lilac Lodge. The 
distance by road was fuur good miles; but Abel knew 
all the short-cuts through by-lanes and fields, and 
round by the corner of Kirkbarrow Plantation, and 
80 brought down the distance to three miles, and ac- 
complished his walk easily under the hour. 

It was quite dark by the time he got tack home, 
and he found his wife sitting with unlighted candle 
waiting his return, and, contrary to her usual prac- 
tice, not busy either sewing or knitting. She turned 
on him, as he entered the room, with a degree of an- 
imation foreign to her usual reticence. ‘ Well, what 
news?” she asked. “How did Mr. Duplessis take 
the message?” 

“He took it in his hand; how else?” answered the 
matter-of-fact Abel, as he prepared to put away his 
best coat and resume his old one. 

Jane smothered the impatient exclamation that 
rose to her lips, and merely said, ‘‘ Sit down and tell 
me allabout it. But tirst you must have a glass of 
beer, and your slippers on; and I’ll light a candle, 
and then the room will seem more cheerful.” 

Abel swelled with a sense of self-importance as he 
watched his wife moving about the house attending 
to his minor comforts; and then he sighed to think 
of what little consequence, either to his wife or to any 





UNION, 








ranged, Jane drew her chair up to the side of her 
husbaud, and waited in silence for him to begin. 


Abel, ‘‘I could see Mr. Duplessis walking about the 
garden in front of the lodge, smoking a cigar; and I 
was right well pleased to find that he wasn’t from 
home. Well, when I got down to the house, I just 
looked in over the side gate, and touched my hat to 
him. ‘Want me, my good fellow?’ says he, in his 
affable, smiling way—-and a pleasanter way than he 
has with him, it would be hard to find. ‘What can 
I do for you?’ says he, holding his head a little on 
one side, and showing his white teeth.—‘I’ve come 
over from Kingsthorpe Station, sir,’ says I, ‘and I’ve 
got a telegraphic despatch for you.’ ‘A telegraphic 
despatch for me!’ says he, opening his eyes very wide 
indeed, so that his eyebrows went up nearly to the 
roots of his hair. ‘Are you sure, my good man, 
that you've come to the right person ?’—‘ It’s fur Mr. 
Henri Duplessis of Lilac Lodge,’ answered I; ‘and 1 
believe that’s you, sir.’ ‘That’s me, without doubt, 
and nobody but me,’ he said; ‘so let us have a look 
at this mysterious document.’ That’s what he called 
it, Jane—a mysterious document; so I put my band 
into my pocket, and pulled out the despatch, and 
handed it to him over the gate. He stuck his cigar 
between his teeth, and took both hands to the envel- 
ope, and tore it open, and turned the paper to the 
light, for it was growing darkish by this time, and 
read the message; and I’m sure, Jane, it was written 
in as plain and neat a hand as anybody need wish to 
see, so that he could have had no difficulty in making 
it out. 

“T never saw anyboily’s face change so suddenly 
as the face of Mr. Duplessis changed when he read 
that paper. You would have thought that old Daddy 
Death bad tweaked him suddenly by the ear. All 
the color went out of his cheeks, and his features 
cramped up in a moment, just like my grandfather’s 
when he lay a-dying. The cigar dropped from be- 
tween his teeth, and he turned on-me with a word 
which you would hardly like to hear—a very strong 
word, Jane—and his white lips seemed as if they 
wanted to say something more, but couldn’t; and 
then he flung up his clenched hand above his head, 
and staggered out of sight, down one of the little al- 
leys. Well, I waited without stirring for a matter of 
five minutes (thinking he might mebbe want to send 
a reply), lounging over the gate, and sniffing the 
pleasant scent of the flowers; and then I saw Mr. 
Duplessis standing under the veranda, beckoning me 
to go in; so I opened the gate, and walked across the 
lawn, and followed him into the drawing-room. And 
then he tola me to sit down, and asked me whether I 
would have a glass of sherry; and when I said I had 
no objection, he poured me out one, and held his case 
for me to pick a cigar from, and was quite jolly—so 
jolly and so agreeable, that I could hardly believe it 
was the same man I had seen only five minutes be- 
fore looking so terribly white and ill. But he ac- 
counted for that naturally enough by saying, that 
any sudden news, good or bad, always brought on an 
old pain at his heart, from which he had suffered for 
years. Next, we got talking about the telegraph, 
and he asked me whether I hadn’t some curious 
messages by it at odd times; but I told him that 
Kingsthorpe was such a quiet, out-of-the-way place 
that it did very little business in that line, most of the 
messages that did come being on the railway compa- 
ny’s business. Then he asked me, what security 
people had against their messages being talked over 
and made pubiic by the men at the station; to which 
{ answered, that there was rarely more than one per- 
son at a country station who understood telegraphy, 
and that he was always a person of good character, 
and pledged to secrecy as to the messages he might 
receive or despatch; and that I supposed something 
like the same system was in use in large towns. ‘To 
this he answered by saying he was sure that | for one 
might be trusted with a thousand secrets, and not 
whisper a word about any of them; and then he 
louked at his watch, and | took that as a hint that it 
was time to go; so I emptied my glass, and bade him 
gvod evening, and was just leaving the room, when 
he slipped a couple of half-crowns intu my hand; and 
laying his white finger lightly on my shoulder, says 
he, ‘ There’s something tur your trouble in coming so 
far. 1’ll be at the station to-morrow afternoon, as my 
sister requests.’ Then with a laugh, ‘See you go 
straight home,and don’t stop at the Green Dragon by 
the way;’ and so he bowed me out quite grand-like; 
and [ walked back through the little garden, with its 
pleasant smell of flowers; and here Il am.—But, Jane, 
that Mr. Duplessis is a real nice gentleman, and no 
mistake! For my part, I can’t make out why you 
dislike him so. It is not his tault, if he’s fallen in 
love with Miss Frederica—no man in his senses could 
be long near her without falling in love with her. 
Im in love with her. There! what do you say to 
that?” 

“ Why, that you are the same simple-hearted old 
goose that you always were. But as for your Mr. 
Duplessis, s0 smooth and smiling, I don’t know why 
I should dislike him, and yet—” 

* And yet you do.” 

“ And yet [do. Well, likes and dislikes come by 
nature, and can’t be helped, any more than the color 
of one’s eyebrows, or the shape of one’s nose.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE STRANGER AT KINGSTHORPE, 


AT five minutes to four previsely, on the aflernoon 
of the day following that of the arrival or the message 





one else, could be the trivial scrapes of news he had 


“ When I got to the top of Lorrimer’s Brow,” said’) “ and wont be more than ten minutes late to-day.” 


greeting Abel Garrod graciously, inquired how soon 
the train might be expected to arrive. 
“She has just been telegraphed,” replied Abel, 


“Not more!” said Mr. Duplessis with a smile. 
“As if ten minutes were not enough! I presume 
that railway trains are classed in the teminine gender 
by reason of their unpunctuality, and general remiss- 
ness in keeping their appointments;” and with that 
he sauntered down the platform, selecting a cigar 
from his case as he went, and evidently determined 
to while away the time as pleasantly as possible. 

“A nice-spoken gentleman, surely,” muttered 
Abel to himself, as he bustled off to see that his sig- 
nals were all right, and the line clear, and everything 
in realiness for the coming train; but always with 
a furtive glance at the little attic window of his house, 
plainly to be seen from the station, out of one corner 
of which, where the blind was pushed a little on one 
side, he knew that his wife, with the assistance of a 
small pocket-telescope, was noting everything that 
happened on the platform, and patiently awaiting 
the arrival of the 4 P. M. train. 

Mr. Duplesais, seated on the soft turfof an em- 
bankment, smcking his cigar, and whisking off the 
heads of the tall weeds with his cane, was apparently 
inno hurry for the train to arrive; and had some 
terrible accident befallen it, which would have delay- 
ed its coming for ever, he might, perhaps, have been 
none the less pleased. 

At lergth, the lagging train rolled slowly into the 
station, and from it descended one passenger—a wo- 
man thickly veiled, having on a voluminous gray 
mantle, and a black silk dress, much frayed and 
travel-stained about the skirts—who, not perceiving 
at the first glance the person she expected there to 
meet her, turned on Abel with alarming quickness, 
saying in a harsh, high-pitched voice, “ Monsieur 
Duplessis, n’est-il pas ici?” throwing up her thick 
fall at the same moment, and displaying to Abel’s 
fluttered gaze the thin sallow face of a woman no 
longer either young or handsome, but who, not many 
years ago, had beer both, lighted up by two restless, 
piercing black eyes, which shone out, with strange, 
baleful lustre, from beneath the heavy brows, black 

and straight, which crossed her forehead almost 
without a break. Before Abel had time to reply that 
he diel not understand French, Mr. Duplessis emerg- 
ed from behind an angle of the building, with a 
treble-distilled smile ready put on, and with one 
white hand ungloved and held out, ready to grasp 
that of the new-comer. But the woman ‘kept her 
hands within the shelter of her muff, and drew back 
a step, and seemed to look him through with her 
keen black eyes. The set smile still wreathed the 
Canadian’s lips, but the color faded from his face, 
and the wrinkles, invisible to society, came out under 
his eyes, as he said in a voice that had lost some of 
its usual confidence, ‘‘ Do we meet as triends or ene- 
mies, Marie?”. 

“‘ As enemies,” replied the woman—“ enemies till 
death!” : ‘ 

**So be it; but listen to me first,” he said, with an 
effort to regain his usual easy confident manner. 
And then he began to address her earnestly in 
French; and Abel moved away out of earshot, fear- 
ful of exciting suspicion. 

The conversation between the two lasted for about 
a quarter of an hour, and Jane Garrod, looking from 
the little uttic window, with her eye fixed to the end 
of the telescope, watched their every movement with 
a patience that never wearied. At first, the woman 
seemed to listen to Mr. Duplessis with a sort of care- 
less disdain, as though nothing he might say could 
influence her resolves in the slightest degree; he 
striving, meanwhile, to urge some important point 
on her consideration. But by-and-by, she began to 
show some signs of interest in his words, almost, as it 
were, in spite of herself—an interest which seemed 
to deepen as he went on; and when with outspread 
hands he came to a sudden stop, as though appealing 
to her to confirm what she had just said, she replied 
with three or four words only, and then held out her 
hand for him to clasp, as though that were the seal of 
the compact between them. He took her proffered 
hand, and made as though he would have kissed it, 
but she drew it back quickly with a shudder, and 
thrust it into her muff. His eyebrows went up toa 
point for one moment, and then he turned and beck- 
oned to Abel Garrod, who was loitering at the other 
end of the platform. 

“This lady is my sister,” said Mr. Duplessis, 
gravely to Abel—“‘ a sister whom I have not seen for 
many years. She is about to stay for a few days in 
this neighborhood, and I want to know where I can 
obtain two decent quiet rooms for her while she is 
here, as she cannot bear the noise and bustle of a ho- 
tel. Two rooms—a sitting-room and a bedroom—are 
what she reqpires.” 

Abel puzzled bis brains for a minute or two, but 
could not call to mind anything at all likely to suit 
the lady. 

“Look here, now,” said Mr. Duplessis, suddenly 
taking him by the button; ‘‘ have you no spare rooms 
in your own house?” 

“* We have a spare bedroom,” said Abel, diffidently. 
“ And a spare sitting-room, too—eh?” 

“ A parlor, which we seldom use, except on Sun- 
days. But my wife—” 

‘Exactly the thing—could not be better,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Duplessis. ‘ Leave me to settle every- 
thing with your wife. Just shoulder that bag, will 
you?—Allons, ma Marie ;” and he strode off towards 
the house with madanie his sister leaning on his arm ; 
Abel with the black leather-bag, bringing up the 





by wire, Mr. Duplessis lounged up to the station, and 


In a few voluble words, Mr. Duplessis explained 
his wishes to the quiet, serious-looking woman who 
opened the door in answer to his knock. Jane re- 
plied that she certainly had two spare rooms, and 
that she should be happy to let the lady have them 
for a few days, but that they were only furnished in 
a very humble style, and perbaps the lady might not 
like thom. But all little difficulties were smoothed 
over by the indefatigable Canadian; and madame 
was at once installed in the rooms, and Jane instruct- 
ed to prepare tea for her without delay. 

Mr. Duplessis would fain have taken his leave at 
this juncture till the morrow, but madame would not 
hear of such a thi'g; it was cruel of him, she aver- 
red, to quit so soon the sister whom he had not seen 
for six long years. He must take tea with her, and 
pass the evening with her, otherwise how would the 
long triste hours charm themselves away? Mr. Da- 
plessis submitted with tolerable grace, and drank tea 
with his sister; and after that, they had a long con- 
versation together in French; and then they made 
Abel hunt up an old pack of cards, and played ecarte 
till the clock struck nine, hen Mr. Duplessis jumped 
up, and declared absolutely that he must go. 

When Mr. Duplessis was gone, and his sister safely 
abed, and Abel snoozing in his easy-chair, Jane Gar- 
rod, with her apron thrown over ber head, sat brood- 
ing beside the dying fire, going carefully over in her 
own mind all that had been said and done since the 
arrival of her mysterious lodger. 

It is to be borne in mind that Jane had a tolerable 
conversational knowledge of French, having, when 
young, lived as lady’s-maid in Paris for a couple of 
years; but she was particularly careful that neither 
Mr. Duplessis nor his sister should suspect her of 
such an acquirement; and when, once or twice, while 
she was waiting on them at the tea-table, they pre- 
ferred some request to her in that language, forget- 
ting for the moment her supposed ignorance of it, 
she had merely stared stolidly from one tu the cther, 
till they repeated their request in English. They 
thus considered, and naturaiuy so, that they were 
perfectly safe in talking over their secret concerns in 
her presence. 

“lf I could only have heard what they said to one 
another on the platform, when they first met,” said 
Jane Garrod to herself, ‘‘ I should have something to 
go upon; but, as it is, | have only bits and scraps of 
their talk after they got here to judge by, for they had 
evidently settled their plans before coming to the 
house. These bits and scraps are just what I must 
try to remember, and piece together. ‘ You thought 
it would be impossible fur me to discover your re- 
treat,’ said madame, ‘so cunningly had you arranged 
everything; and that you would never see my face in 
this world again.’ 

“To which monsieur replied, ‘Let the past go, 
Marie; it is not a subject one would choose fur con- 
templation. There is a pleasant future before us, if 
we only choose to avail ourselves of it.’ 

‘In that little if lies the whole question,’ respond- 
ed madame. ‘Should you ever feel inclined to play 
me false, remember that one breath of mine would 
scatter your castle to the winds.” 

‘No fear of that,’ answered the brother; ‘so long 
as we act fairly by one another, the compact will 
benefit both of us.’ 

** After that, they went on with their cards for a 
little while, till madame suddenly flung hers acrcvss 
the floor. ‘Ah, scelerat! monster!’ she exclaimed, 
grinding out the words from between her teeth. 
* What a fool I must be to play cards with you, or do 
anything but tear your black heart out of your bo- 
som! When I think of the horrible fate to which you 
had doomed me, I know not how I refrain from kill; 
ing you? 

¢ Why do you ius excite youiself?’ asked monsieur, 
very quietly. ‘I have told you alreadythat I was 


that—’ 

“*ZLiar!’ screamed madame. ‘I know of old what 
value to set on what you say.’ 

*¢*] will show von Van Goost’s létters to-morrow, 

and prove to you how grea..y you misjudge me,’ said 

monsieur. j 

“ Her only answer was a scornful laugh; and with 

that, monsieur went quite humble-like and picked up 
her cards, and dealt them afresh, and then they went 
on playing as if nothing had happened. A strange 

couple, truly!”’ 

In one corner of the little simply-furnished room, 

hung a crayon-portrait ofa child—a child of rare, 
‘beauty, with long black ringlets, and black eyes, and 
with a skipping-rope thrown carelessly over her arm. 

Jane Garrod, taking the candle in her hand, went up 
to this portrait, and gazed earnestly on it. “They 
tell me, darling,” she said, “ that you have promised 
your hand to this bad man. But you do not love 
hiur, dear, I am sure ofthat. You are unhappy, and 
just now you hardly care what happens to you; and 
they have got you to promise to become his wife, and 
so make yourself miserable till the day you die. He 
is a bad man, darling; and you shall not marry him, 

if Jane Garrod can anyhow help it; no, never— 

never!” 

“Never what, missis—never what?” said Abel, 

who awoke just in time to hear the last word or two, 

and was now rubbing his eyes sleepily. 

“Never go to sleep in your arm-chair after supper,” 

said his wife—“ it’s a downright lazy habit.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








A man whose soul lives in the thoughts of wealth, 
can never become possessed of that inestimable jewel 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Go! 


Anne 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


Once step upon a woman's pride, 

And he would be a daring man, indeed, 
Who should attempt to cross 

The foaming Rubicon, 

Which his own rash words had made to flow 
Between their souls. 

Too wide and deep to bridge, my friend! 
Too dangerous to risk a rail upon! 

Better sit quietly upon the further shore, 
And think awhile. 


You understand, I see, 

Why, I would rather far that you had stabbed 
Me to the heart a year ago, 

Than stand there as you do to-night, 

And sue for that which, 

Though I died before you, 

Should never, never more be yours. 


You think me weak, I know, 
And judge, because I loved you once— 
As women love, 
With a fool's faith and trust— 
That I shall yield at last; 
But you will find that, after all, 
‘My strength is not so easy conquered 
As one might suppose. 


True 

My will was yours but yester eve; 
But it was yours 
Because he whom I loved to call my master then, 
Was tender, true and kind— 
Orso I fondly thought at least! 

—O Hubert, Hubert! 
Little lack of bitterness my soul hath known, 
But surely now the acme must be reached; 
I could scarce bear 
Another cruel word from you; for, spite of all, 
You have been cruel, Hubert — 
You cannot answer “* Nay "’ to that. 
And though my spirit cried for vengeance, 
With a mad cry, 
In that first, swift moment, when the iron touched my 

soul, 

T cannot soon forget 
How close our hearts were linked, 
In the sweet summer days which find their ending here ; 
So go! while yet this memory saves you 
From my wrath. 
No farewells or adieux. I cannot bear them, 
I have told you. Only put leagues of land and sea 
Between our feet, and never dare return! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ROSE TREMAINE. 


BY ELEANOR. F. SHAPLEIGH, 

Ir was a large, irregular, rambling old house, of 
gray stone—one of those quaint, old-fashioned man- 
sions, which seem to belong to another age. It look- 
ed as if it might tell you tales of former generations, 
of the many human hearts that had throbbed out 
their joy and pain within its weather-stained walls. 
The great hall was hung with family portraits—por- 
traits of the Tremaines, a haughty old family, to 
whom the estate had belonged, for generations and 
generations. There were grim-looking warriors, and 
courtly cavaliers, stately dames, and fresh young 
beauties of the olden time, whom you half expected 
to see step down out of those tarnished old frames, 
and sweep through the spacious rooms and _ halls, in 
their quaint dresses—the high puffs of bair, glisten- 
ing with powder, the square corsages, and the sweep- 
ing trains. The great drawing-room was furnished 
in the fashion of a century ago, and the windows 
hung with heavy, sombre drapery, that tried to stifle 
every breath of air, and shut out every gleam of the 
sunshine that would steal in and dance over the rich 
tapestry on the floor, striving to light up its faded 
threads to their old splendor. 

But there were signs of life—young, fresh life, in 
the room, in spite of itr. ae. jving grandeur, on that 
June afternoon on which my story opens. A delicate 
vase, with a cluster of pure wax-like lilies, giving 
out a sweet, subtle fragrance, stood on the mantel, 
and at the further end of the room a piano stood in- 
vitingly open, and a little inlaid work-table, with a 
dainty work-box upon it, was beside the open win- 
dow; and in a straight, high-backed gothic chair be- 
side it, sata young girl, busy with a bit of delicate 
embroidery. She made a very pretty picture, as she 
sat there, with the last rays of sunshine glinting in 
her golden hair—that real, lustrous golden hair it 
was, which we see so often in pictures, so rarely in 
real life. Her eyes were a deep, shadowy brown, and 
she had a small, delicately-carved mouth, geranium: 
red. Her figure was lithe and graceful; she had the 
daintiest of hands and feet, and a voice blithe and 
clear as a bird’s carol. 

She was Miss Rose Tremaine, the only child of 
Richard Tremaine, who was the present owner of the 
estate, and who, with the exception of a son of his 
brother Ralph, was the only living male inheritor of 
the name. He wasastern and reserved man, this 
Mr. Richard Tremaine—cold and haughty in his 
manner, and holding himself almost entirely aloof 

. from his neighbors, He was not a prepossessing man 
in his appearance—tall and spare, with restless black 
eyes, iron-gray hair, and a firm, hard-looking mouth. 
Richard Tremaine had been at feud with his brother 
all his life. There was only the difference of a few 
years in their ages, and at school and college there 
had always been a sort of rivalry between them. 








Report said that Mr. Ralph had won Mr. Richard’s 
betrothed from him, and married her, and from that 
time there had been open enmity between them. 
Ralph Tremaine went abroad soon after his marriage, 
where he had resided until his death, which had oc- 
curred a year before the date of my story, his wife 
having died many years before, leaving one son, 
named for his father, Ralph. 

As I have said, Richard Tremaine held very little 
intercourse with his neighbors, and therefore Rose 
had but few associates. They lived nearly a mile 
from the town—a large seaport town it was—and 
never mingled at all in its society. 

It was a strange life for a young girl in that gloomy 
house, with that grave old man as her only compan- 
ion; but Rose was not at all the grave, thoughtful 
girl one would have imagined she would be, living 
such a dreary, eventful life, so separated from all the 
joy and gayety of youth. She had a well of such in- 
tense life and gladness in her own heart, this little 
Rose, such supreme enjoyment in the simple fact of 
living, such a happy faculty of catching, and sun- 
ning herself in every ray of light, that she saw only 
the gay, rose-colored threads in her web of life, and 
turned her eyes resolutely away from the dark, sober- 
hued ones. So she was as gay and joyous as a bird, 
making the house ring all day long, with little 
snatches of song, and bursts of merry laughter. She 
was the sunshine of her father’s eyes—the only living 
thing, I think, to whom Richard Tremaine’s heart 
ever opened. She, alone, could bring a smile to those 
iron lips, and his voice involuntarily took a softer 
tone in speaking to her. 

It was a strange sight to see them together, in oath 
constant companionship—the stern, grave old man, 
with the deep furrows in his forehead, and the 
heavily-cut lines about his mouth, gloomy and cheer- 
less, bearing life as if it were some heavy burden, ut- 
terly useless and cumbersome, which he longed to be 
rid of—and the gay, brilliant young girl, with her 
smooth brow, and the clear, sunny gleam in her eyes, 
overflowing with the joy of youth and hope. And 
Rose almost worshipped her father; the coldness of 
his manner never seemed to chill her, nor his stern- 
ness and gloom to sadden her. I think it was because 
the sunshine of her nature reflected its rosy hues 
upon everything around her, and no cloud could ob- 
scure it. Alas, my blithe little Rose! The bright 
head lies very low under the sod; the roses paled pn 
the fair cheeks, and the laughter and song died on 
the scarlet lips, a long, long while ago. Ah, well! if 
she did not live to know the fullness of the joy of life, 
she did not live for care and age and pain to blight 
that fresh bloom, nor bring silver threads to the sun- 
ny hair, nor wrinkles to the smooth brow—perhaps 
it is better so. 

Her story is not a long one, her little lamp of life 
went out so soon—I am glad to think bow brightly 
and cheerily it burnt while it did last—but if you care 
to read it, I will show you some leaves from her diary. 
They are yellow and musty with age, and the writing 
almost illegible—in some places, quite so; but I think 
you will gather enough from it to see the true wo- 
manly heart she had, with all her childish gayety, 
and to make you pity her sad fate. In what a prim, 
round, demure-looking little hand it is written! The 
first entry is: 


June 3d. 
This morning was the loveliest of June mornings 
—the sky such a deep, clear, cloudless blue! 1t would 
have been too warm, too sultry, if it were not for the 
little breeze that blew, swinging the branches of the 


sat, pouring out a heart of melody, as if their hearts 
were brimming over with the joy of the morning. 

Yesterday morning, papa and I went to walk; we 
walked down to the river, more than a mile. On the 
way back, just as we got to the top of Cedar Hill, we 
met the young gentleman who rides by here every 
morning. Isee him from my window, at the same 
time every day. I wonder who he is, and what spe- 
cial attraction this old place can have for him? Why 
doesn’t he sometimes choose another road for his 
morning rides?—though I am sure J am quite will- 
ing he should ride this way if he wishes to. He is 
some stranger, who is boarding in the village, I sup- 
pose. His face is sunburned, and he has a little 
something foreign in his air. 

Well, it is nothing very strange for him to ride up 
this way, for it isa pleasant road, and people from 
the village often come up here. I don’t know why I 
am so much interested in him. I think that is enough 
for me to write about a strange young man, whom I 
have never spoken to, and probably never shall speak 
to. Do you think I am very silly to write so much 
about him, my little diary? But, you know, I never 
have any important events to tell you, so I must write 
down every little thing that happens, and all the 
foolish fancies that come into my head. You know I 
have no companion but you, and it is such a comfort 
to run to you when I feel a bit lonely, for though you 
never speak to me, I dare say you sympathize with 
me in my little griefs, as much as many human 
friends would do. But I wish I had one real, human 
fiiend. Papa and I seem so utterly alone in the 
world. Not a relation in the wide world, except Un- 
cle Ralph’s son, who isin Europe. Papa never men- 
tioned Uncle Ralph’s name to me in the world; but 


elm tree beside my window, where two great robins |" 


too sleepy to talk ra you any more. That glorions 
old moon is coming up over the tops of the trees, and 
Iam going to sleep with its beams falling on me. 
Old Nurse Goddard used to say it was ‘dretful un- 
healthy,” but I know I always dream happy dreams, 
when I go to sleep with the moon shining on me. 


June 5th. 

This morning, for the first time, my young horse- 
man did not make his appearance. This afternoon, 
towards sunset, I walked out across the lawn, and 
down through the walk. The shade of the oaks was 
so nice, that T sat down under one of them to rest. 
Suddenly, I heard footsteps in the grass behind me, 
and, turning my head, I saw—my young gentleman, 
Yes, actually he—though I had always associated 
him so with his horse, in my mind, that I scarcely 
recognized him, standing with the ordinary pedal 
appendages, on terra firma. I was a little startled, 
of course, and felt the blood rushing up into my 
cheeks; but he was very cool and composed. He 
took off his hat, with a very graceful bow, and 
said: 

“T really beg your pardon for this unwarrantable 
intrusion, but the shade of these great trees looked 
so refreshing, and the gate stood so invitingly open, 
that I could not resist the temptation to enter.” 

During this speech, I had time to regain my com- 
posure, and answered, gravely, and with as much 
young-ladylike dignity as I could possibly muster: 

“You are at perfect liberty to walk here, sig. The 
gate is always left open, and strangers come in very 
often.” 

With that, I turned to go, and he said, quickly: 

“Will you allow me to accompany you, Miss Tre- 
maine? I have a letter of introduction to your 
father, which I have long been seeking an opportu- 
nity to deliver.” 

Why in the world didn’t he come to the house and 
deliver it, then, I should like to know, instead of rid- 
ing straight by every morning? I certainly didn’t 
think that diffidence prevented the young man, for I 
think him as far from that failing, as any one I ever 
saw. Well, of course I said yes, and of course he 
walked up to the house with me. He told me his 
name was Harcourt—Ralph Harcourt—and that he 
had a letter from papa’s great friend—his only friend 
—Mr. Morris, of New York, who is also a friend of 
his, he said. Of course he received, on this account, 
a very cordial welcome from papa, who seldom is 
cordial to any one. He made quite a long call, and 
was very agreeable. He is intelligent and cultivated. 
Papa liked bim very much, and urged him to call 
again. Ihope he will; Llike him also, and it isa 
little triste, you know, to see always the same faces 
from morning till night, and to have no companion 
but you, my little book, though you are very nice and 
kind, never laughing at my foolishness, nor ridiculing 
my little troubles. 

June 10th. 

Mr. Harcourt came again to-day, and staid to tea, 
at papa’s invitation. He is so frank and easy, and 
makes himself so perfectly at home, without being in 
the least bold or assuming. I never .knew papa to 
take to any one so before. Papa told him that I rode 
a great deal, and he asked permission to come up and 
ride with me to-morrow morning. Of course papa 
granted it, and I said I should be very happy. I have 
been looking forward to it all day, and thinking of 
nothing else—how foolish I am growing! I am really 
ashamed of atta 


June 20th. 

More than a week since I have written anything in 
my diary. Have been to ride with Mr. Harcourt this 
morning. We went down by the old mill, and home 
through the woods road; had a delightful ride—it is 
so pleasant to have company, and he is so nice and 
entertaining! He is to sail for Europe the last of Oc- 
tober; how I shall miss him! I told him so to-day, 
and he said, “Shall you?”—so earnestly, looking 
down into my eyes, with such a new light shining in 
his—but of course he didn’t mean anything. I must 
not tell you such silly little things—must I? 


July 34. 

My little friend, there is getting to be a sort of cold- 
ness between thee and me. Ido not come to thee 
with my secrets as often as I used, and when I do, I 
am conscious of keeping a little something back from 
thee, of not telling thee alli I think and feel—not even 
all that happens. Indeed, indeed, I do not care less 
for thee, but the joy in my heart is too sacred to tell 
even thee. But I am very tired, and the air from 
this open window is damp and chilly. I must close 
it, and thee, for to-night. 


Here there are two or three entries, so stained and 
defaced as to be entirely illegible. Then follows: 


October 3d. 

How can I begin and write down all the terrible 
events of the last three days! Such a dark, heavy 
shadow has fallen on my bright, delicious dream! 
Can I ever forget the day when Ralph came to me— 
the day after I had promised to be his wife—with 
such a dark cloud on bis face—the first I had ever 
seen there? I asked him what troubled him. He 
broke out, almost fiercely : 

“Rose, I have been acting a cowardly, a disbonor- 
able part.” The ided of his doing anything dishon- 





Aunt Margaret used to tell me ever so much about | 
them, before she died. She went to Europe with | 
them, and staid along time. How strange that papa 
should dislike his own brother so! 1 wonder if he, 
really wasn’t good. I think Aunt Margaret liked him | 
better than she did papa. Cousin-RKalph must be | 





tosee him! Ah, well, my little diary, 1am getting 


orable seemed to me so utterly impossible! But he 
went on, ‘1 have been deceiving you—you and your 
father. Rose, my little Kose of the world, I cannot 
bear to give you up! LInever will give you up,” he 


went on, impetuously; ‘no earthly power shall ever | 


take you from me!” I began to think he was insane, 


‘ light in them. * 


‘But, Ralph, what do you mean?” I said. “You 
frighten me. Who talked of taking me from you?” 

“No one—no one, yet, Rose; and perhaps my fears 
are groundless. But let me tell you this miserable 
story from the beginning. I came here to this town, 
for the express purpose of seeing, and becoming ac- 
quainted with your father. If I had come in my own 
name, he would never have received me; so I took 
an assumed one, getting Mr. Morris to assist me. I 
never realized, until last night, how dishonorably I 
was acting; or if I did, [ thought the object I had in 
view would justify the means. I wanted your father 
to like me, because—because— Rose, would you love 
me less, if you knew I was your cousin—Ralph 
Tremaine?” 

I could not realize, at first, I was so utterly bewil- 
dered. Then I thought of my father’s bitter hatred, 
of the dark cloud of separation I foresaw would fall 
upon us; but through it all, 1 felt my own great Jove 
for himn, founded upon a rock which no tempest could 
shake. I went up to him, and put both my hands in 
his. He strained me to his heart, pressing passionate 
kisses upon my lips. 

“ Rose, Rose, will the hatred which your father bore 
mine, descend to his son also? It was my father’s 
only regret, on his death-bed, that he could not be 
reconciled to his brother. He charged me, with his 
last breath, to seek your father, and beseech him to 
bury hatred at last in his grave, and to think kindly 
of his memory—to remember their childhood days, 
and their mother in heaven. Rose, do yon think he 
will hear me?” 

“How can he help it?” I said. 

But I knew—I knew. I felt that nothing could 
bend that iron will, or soften that terrible enmity. 

“T am going to him now,” he said. 

He bent down, pressed one kiss upon my forehead, 
and went. 1 ran up stairs, and locked myself in my 
room. I felt a terrible, dark pall settle down over my 
heart. I had no hope. At last, I heard voices—loud, 
angry voices. I opened my door, and listened, with 
a terrible, shrinking dread of what I should hear; 
but anyiuing Was better than this agony of suspense. 
They were in the hall. I heard papa’s voice. 

* Your father’s own cowardly treachery!” 

Then, a moment after, he said, his voice hoarse 
with passion: 

“Never, sir—never! I forbid you to hold any com- 
munication with my daughter, in any way, and never 
let your accursed shadow darken my door again!” 

I heard the outer door close, and all was still. I 
crept to the bed, and lay there ina sort of swoon. 
Excitement and agony had almost turned my brain. 

The next morning, papa did not come down to 
breakfast, and at dinner he was so white and stern 
that I did not dare to speak tohim. He said hardly 
anything, not once mentioning Ralph’s name. At 
night, I wandered down through the park. At the 
foot of the tree, where our first meeting had been, I 
founda note. Iknew I should find one. 


‘Rose, I need not tell you—you know all by this 
time. Your father is unrelenting; my father’s son 
can never find favor in his eyes. He forbade my see- 
ing you, or communicating with you. But Iam not 
wrong in writing to you, Rose—you belong more to 
me than to-him! Rose, Rose, I will not plead with 
you; let your own heart choose between us. A week 
from to-day, the Helvetia sails fur Liverpool. I shall 
go in her—and you, Rose, you will go with me? I 
will arrange everything for your going, and the chap- 
lain on board will marry us. My darling, you cannot 
refuse! You will not let your father’s unnatural 
hatred separate us forever? Rose, Rose, you cannot 
—you will not!” 

O mother—my sweet, sainted mother, help me, and 
teach me what to do! My father—he is cold and 
stern, but he loves me; I am all he has in the world 
to love. All my life, we have lived together alone. I 
am his only comfort, I know. O papa, papa—why 
could you not have a little pity—a little forgiveness, 
if he wronged you? I would go to him, plead with 
him, if I did not know how useless it would be. I 
know nothing will move him. If I think I have re- 
solved to give up all the joy and hope of my life, to 
stay and be a comfort to papa in his old age, then 
Ralph’s face comes up before me, and his words are 
burning themselves into my brain—‘‘ Rose, Rose, you 
cannot—you will not refuse!” No, I cannot refuse! 
God forgive me, if 1 am wrong, but I cannot stay! I 
will go! 

October 9th, 

In the dark, still midnight, I am writing my last 
words in thee, my little book. Before the dim, gray 
dawn comes stealing up the sky, 1 must be gone. 
The sky is dark and leaden; heavy clouds, and rain 
and wind are coming on. My heart is tilled with tu- 
mult, and a vague foreboding, but I would not turn 
back. Let them come—tempest and cloud and dark- 
ness—anything but separation from my beloved! 
Tear-stains are on thy white leaves, little book, but 
they are not tears of regret. Ido not repent me of 
my promise. I shall leave thee for my father to see. 
He will know, then, why I go—that I could not, could 
not stay! He will be very angry; but some time he 
may forgive me, and prize thee as a memento of me 
—of his little Rose, who loved him to the last. 





There are men still living in the town, who remem- 
ber the terrible storm of the night of the 10th of Oc- 
tober. No ship could live in such a tempest—the sea 
| piling up piles of ghostly foam in the midnight dark- 
| ness, inky blackness overhead. The gvod ship Hel- 
vetia, outward bound, struck on the rocks, when only 
fifty miles from home. No help could reach her, and 


twenty-five or six years old now. How I would like | he talked so wildly, and his eyes had such a strange | she sank rapidly, The angry waves closed over her, 


leaving uc trace to tell where she had been. A 
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| fisherman, on the coast, the next morning, found, 
where the waves had tossed them up, the bodies of 
Ralph and Rose Tremaine. They lay there on the 
barren sea-coast, with the red glare of morning shin- 
| ing upon them, her bright hair tangled with sea- 
weed, and wet with brine, trailing across his pallid 
face, and the lightin her brown eyes gone ont for- 
ever. They carried her tenderly home, and laid her 
in the little chamber where she had passed so many 
happy hours, and from whose windows she had first 
seen the gay young horseman riding by. 

Many years have passed since then. Richard Tre- 
maine is long since dead, and the sacrilegious hands 
of strangers have torn the old portraits from the 
walls, and furniture and draperies of a more modern 
style have given a new aspect to the lofty old rooms 
and halls. They have echoed to bounding feet, and 
music, and laughter, and looked on many lovely 
forms; but never, I think, on a fairer than the bright 
Rose that perished in its bloom. 


The powers of the mind, when unbound and ex- 
panded by the sunshine of felicity, more frequently 
luxuriate into follies than bl into good 














®ur Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Relics of Paganism. 

Eighteen hundred and odd years have not sufficed 
to free the Christian world from pagan superstitions. 
The goddess Fortune, and the Fates and Furies, are 
still believed in, it would seem, by thousands of us. 
No temples, it is true, are erected to the one—no lus- 


others; but the soothsayers and augurs of Rome were 
not listened to with greater credulity by the worship- 
pers of the pagan gods of Olympus, than are clair- 
voyants, psychologists, biologists, and ordinary for- 
tune-tellers, by multitudes of gaping Christians, in 
this wonderful nineteenth century. We smile at the 
gullibility of the Central Africans, who fhsist that 
their “‘ rain doctors” can open the windows of heaven ; 
yet how many there are in this metrepolis, who go to 
advertising charlatans, instead of to the police, for 
infurmation about lost or stolen property. While we 
are striving to convert the distant heathen, would it 
not be well to try our hand at doing away with pagan 
delusions nearer home? There is some excuse for the 
superstitions of the untaught savage, but none for 
those of the man or woman who has received a Chris- 
tian education. 





An old Bombshell. 

Some twenty years ago, a relic of the old French 
War was picked up at Lake George, which spoke 
loudly for itself, and told emphatically what it was 
made for. This was a bombshell, which was found in 
the lake, near the shore, under Fort William Henry, 
and which was in all probability discharged at the 
fort at the time that the Marquis de Montcalm be- 
sieged it, in 1758. This shell must, therefore, have 
lain at the bottom of the lake about eighty years. 

* Those who found it, undertook the fool-hardy experi- 
ment of testing its efficiency, and applied a fuse to it. 
To their astonishment, it exploded, and a piece of it 
passed through the side of the Lake House (which is 
of wood), and lodged in an attic chamber. Mr. Sher- 
rill, the proprietor of the house at that time, deposit- 
ed this piece of shell, together with an account of the 
transaction, in the cabinet of the Brooklyn Lyceum, 
where both may be seen. The composition of this 
shell was found to be different from those now in use 
—the iron being mixed with some brittle and earthy 
material. That which makes this case the more re- 
markable, is the tact of the length of time which it 
has lain under water. 








Dogs and Cats ih Great Britain. 

According to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
there are 300,000 dogs in the United Kingdom, for 
which their owners pay license, and it is computed 
that only one dog in ten is so licensed. Therefore 
there are no fewer than 3,000,000 of dogs. As for cats, 
there are no such clear statistics; but they may be 
set at double the number—that is, 6,000,000 against 
3,000,000 of their canine enemies. The sum that 
these animals cost their owners per annum is some- 
thing prodigious, and may be computed as follows: 
Dog licenses, at 12s., £180,000; keep of dogs, at 1d 
per day, £4,562,300; wages of keepers, at £52, £15,000; 
keep of cats, at 1-21 per day, £4,562,500—total, 
£9,320,600 ($46,603,000). *fhe amount is a startling 
one, and so far as the number of animals is concern- 
ed, does not appear exaggerated. Taking the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom at 30,000,000, the esti- 
mated number of dogs gives one to every ten of the 








population, and of cats, one to every five. 





Horse-currying by Machine. 

Our readers may have heard of a device used for 
some years past by the London hair-dressers, and in- 
troduced at New York, more recently, by which the 
barber brushes his customers’ heads with the aid of 
machinery. A revolving brush is used for the pur- 
pose, turned by an elastic rubber band from a shaft 
above, upon an axis in the hands of the operator—so 
that every part of the head can be conveniently 
reached, and very thoroughly brushed. An English 
maker is now introducing what seems to be a quite 
similar contrivance for cleaning horses. What is, 
perhaps, stranger than the invention itself, isthe fact 
that it shouid not have been of Yankee origin, as it 
is certainly a fit companion for the American cow- 


trations performed to avert the vengeance of the |. 


SUMMER EVE. 


Fair summer eve! sweet as the purling stream 
To parched lips amid Arabian sand, 

Calm as the silent echoes of a dream 
That wafts the exile to his native land. 


Kind summer eve! life's hard realities 

Are melted by thy spirit-soothing breath, 
The stricken heart forgets its miseries, 

The dying dreams not hopelessly of death. 


Cool summer eve! thy gentle murmurings 
Tell me of happy moments ever fled, 

Nor heed the stubborn course of Saturn's wings, 
But dare the footsteps of the past to tread. 


Swect summer eve! I've sat and watched thee die, 
And one by one the timid starlets shine, 

Celestial rivals of her glistening eye, 
Whose loving hand was fondly clasped in mine. 


Dear summer eve! we sat and watched thee die, 
From twilight shadows into glooms of night, 

Nor recked how fast the happy hours could fly, 
When love had lent his pinions to their flight. 


Still summer eve! thou hast full many a tale; 
Fain would I, lingering, hearken yet to thee, 

Charmer of grief, though other loves may fail, 
A welcome thou wilt ever meet from me. 


+ > 
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WHICH?P 
MYSELF, OR THE BONNET? 


BY HESTER EARLE. 





1 KNow it was the bonnet. Arthur indeed declares 
it was the brightness and intelligence of the face 
within the bonnet. O yes—of course; quite of course. 
Catch a man owning that he had fallen in love with 
@ bonnet! I am certain, however, that the face 
had nothing to do with it; except, perhaps seconda- 
rily, as being set off by the bonnet. The same face, 
with equal brightness, and equal intelligence, had 
occupied the same corner of the same pew a score of 
times, and nothing had come of it. Yes indeed. And 
twice before, it had actually been within the visual 
line of Arthur Bereson’s optics, as he gave respectful 
attention to our excellent rector’s discourse. Then 
he had only deigned to notice it with a passing glance. 
The face!—absurd! Of course it was the bonnet. 

The bonnet itself was bright and pretty. It was of 
white lace, with a moss rose blushing upon the top, 
and a cluster of moss buds, with the dew sparkling 
upon them, nestled shyly beside the rose. The whole 
was made bright with pink ribbons and face flowers. 
It really was a gem of a bonnet; but its prettiness 
was not the happiest thing about it. 

It was emphatically different from the bonnets I 
had usually worn. They had always been chosen to 
suit certain considerations of economy, that persist- 
ently thrust themselves in my face, whenever a nec- 
essary purchase was tobe made. What business had- 
they there at such a time? But being there, they 
always insisted upon the selection of bonnets that 
would “do over,” and ribbons that would not easily 
soil. So, though the materials were always rich, and 
the colors harmonious, the effect was generally quiet, 
sometimes a little grave. 

This summer it had been extremely problematical 
whether I would be able to have.a bonnet at all, or 
not. A story which I counted upon selling, had been 
returned to me with thanks, anda polite note from 
the editor to whom it had been sent, to the eftect that 
he should not be able to avail himself of it, Aside 
from the disappointment about the money, with the 
failure I had Jost my. courage. The story had been 
wrought out with care. Into it had put moreof 
living, breathing reality, than into any of those that 
had succeeded better. I was near forgetting that I 
had sometimes written with success. I could only 
remember that I had tried, and failed. And besides, 
I had no summer bonnet. 

But one day there came a box for me, and in the 
box, came also the bonnet. It was made and sent 
me as a gift, by a cousin—the dearest girl in all the 
world! who had moreover the deftest of fingers for 
fashioning things of beauty, which, when they take 
the shape of a new bonnet, may not perhaps be quite 
a “joy forever,” but at least, they are fur a season. 
And that is how I got the bonnet. That is how it 
came to have a brightening power, beyond its own 
intrinsic prettiness. I said “of equal brightness,” in 
comparing my face of that, and the preceding Sab- 
baths. Perhaps I was wrong. Perhaps the gladness 
of a heart which loving-kindness had lightened, was 
reflected in my fuce that day. I was conscious of a 
little glow upon my cheeks, as I took my seat in the 
pew. Reaching to take my prayer-book from the 
rack, I felt the glow becoming deeper; for I had met 
Arthur Bereson’s pleasant eyes fixed admiringly upon 
me—I mean, upon my bonnet. 

During the morning service and the sermon that 
followed it, 1 encountered the gaze of the pleasant 
eyes more than once, and was always a little fluttered 
thereby, though I had no need to be, for surely, to 
have one’s bonnet noticed ought not to set one’s 
heart beating. 

Having a class in the Sabbath school, I staid awhile 
at noon. Afterwards, while walking thoughtfully 
home, I heard a quick, springy tread ringing against 
the sidewalk just ahead of me. Raising my eyes, 1 
recognized Arthur Bereson. A moment later we 
met. I should never have suspected that young gen- 











milker and sheep-shearer. 


tleman of awkwardness; his general appearance was 


somehow managed to entangle the ivory head of his 
rattan in the fringe of my shawl, which brought us 
both toa sudden stop. My shawl was of Canton 
crape, and had a heavy, clinging fringe. Mr. Bere- 
son begged my pardon, making some not complimen- 
tary allusion to his own awkwardness, and set about 
unravelling the entanglement. I am sure a clumsy- 
fisted rustic would have done it more nattily. 

“The cohesion is strong. They wont come apart,” 
said the young man, laughing. ‘Suppose we im- 
prove the delay by getting acquainted. It is wicked, 
you know, to let time run to waste.” 

[had been drawing off my gloves, and now, with 
perfect ease, slipped the ivory head free from the silk- 
en snarl in which it had been enmeshed. 

“You see there is no further need of delay,” I ob- 
served. 

“Tt takes a woman’s fingers to unravel a snarl,” 
said Mr. Bereson. 

“And a woman’s tongue to create one, unless we 
are much belied,” I returned, passing him to resume 
my homeward walk. 

The Beresons of Hingham, nearly connected with 
the New York Beresons, millionaires, were much too 
proud personages ever to have noticed people so quiet 
in their ways, as the widowed Mrs. Austin, and her 
unpretentious daughter Chrissy. Arthur Bereson, 
of the New York family, had lately graduated from 
the Cambridge law-school, and was now visiting his 
relatives in Hingham. 

After that day, sitting at my writing by an upper 
window, as was my wont, I noticed that young Mr. 
Bereson had got a habit of walking by our house 
daily. He may not have been quite such a “ creature 
of habit,” as Mr. Morfin, the hazel-eyed bachelor of 
violoncello memory, but this habit seemed to have 
become fixed; as well as that of bowing in going by, 
to the occupant of the window. There is much ex- 
pression in a bow. I can remember bows that have 
chilled me to the heart; bows that have crushed me 
cruelly; bows that have been like a benediction, they 
left the mind so peaceful. Arthur Bereson’s bow 
always encouraged and gladdened me. 

One day, however, he failed to go by, and lacking 
the stimulus of his cheery bow, I felt unusually dull 
and weary. Towards evening I went out to take 
breath, and a walk. Sunset Hill was half a mile 
distant from our house. As the day-god promised to 
quit the world with an unusual display of his kingly 
magnificence, I crossed the fields to the hill, in order 
to get a better view of the sunset splendor. It was 
undoubtedly a glorious spectacle, but a shabby little 
dog tricked me out of beholding it. 

It wasin this wise. The dog belonged to Thucy- 
dides Carter, and next to his master, my especial 
aversion. Thucy Carter corresponded exactly to the 
Mephistophilian idea of man, as expressed in Shelley's 
Goethe’s Faust: 
“He's like one of those long-legged grasshoppers, 
Who flits, and jumps about, and sings forever, 
The same old song i* the grass."’ 


I had not come to Sunset Hill to listen to Thucy 
Carter’s common-places, 80, naturally enough, when 
his dog} Philo, plumped his moist nose against my 
hand, I was vexed. 

I had brought a newspaper in my pocket, to read a 
story if I felt inclined. But instead; I cut out a jack- 
et for Philo, and sewed him-into it. His figure was 
so comical, as he ran round and round, cutting nu- 
merous circles, and dissecting them at various points, 
that I laughed until the tears came in my eyes. 
Soon a horse’s hoofs sounded along the stony path 
leading up the hill, and at the sound, the dog dashed 
off. Sunset Hill upon one side was a smooth, grassy 
slope; but on the other, it descended abruptly by a 
jagged steep—trom which sharp ledges pricked out, 
and gifarled trees projected—to a rocky gorge below. 
The path to the summit of the hill lay along the 
verge of the steep. 

Up this path then, the horse was coming. Down 
to meet him dashed the dog. Evidently the instinct 
of Mr. Thucydides Carter’s thoruughbred was for 
once at fault. Perhaps he thought it was a spectral 
cur which came yelping at him, garbed in white. At 
least, he failed to recognize his canine follower, but 
with a snort, leaped several feet into the air. In 
striking ground again, his feet fell upon some loose 
stones, which slipped beneath his tread, and the luck- 
less animal rolled helplessly down the precipitous 
steep. With some remorseful tremors tweaking at 
my conscience, I went down to see what had become 
of the rider. Coming to the spot, I stood for a mo- 
ment with my eyes shut, not daring to encounter the 
ghastly sight that might lie before them. When at 
last I got courage to look down, I saw just below me, 
a man suspended by the skirt of his coat, upon a 
sharp, upright branch, projecting from the limb of a 
dead tree. Just below him the descent became per- 
pendicular, with nothing to break a fall upon the 
rugged rocks below. 

*‘ Are you hurt, Mr. Carter?” I asked. 

“Ts it Chrissy Austin?” queried the man, his voice 
sounding as if it had come a long way underground. 
“Yes. What can I do for you?” 

*‘ Bend down one of those oak saplings until its top 
falls below me. Carefully, or you will fall yourself.” 
It was critical work, but I succeeded in bending it 
as he bade me, thinking the while that perhapsI had 
never quite done Thucydides Carter justice. Atleast, 
his self-possession in the present juncture was manly. 
“Good!” he said. ** Now fasten it where it lies.” 
I did so by binding it with my scarf to the gnarled 
roots ofa tree, beneath which the svi! had been washed 
away. 

** Now creep carefully below the brink, until you 





graceful, even elegant. Nevertheless, in passing, he 


Without a thought of hesitation, though the result 

of & misstep would have been frightful, I obeyed. I 
had a sharp knife, and with it made a slash in the 
skirt of his coat. He fell, as I did so, caught lightly 
onthe bushy head of the sapling, and by its aid, 
climbed to the level ground above. 

It was not Thucydides Carter, but Arthur Bereson. 

“ Miss Austin, you have saved my life.” 

“ After having put it in danger, it would be grace- 
less indeed to have not.” 

“Poor Philo! His masquerading has cost the life 
of his master’s favorite horse.” 

“It was Mr. Carter’s horse, then?” 

“Yes. Mine bad got lamed, and was unfit for use. 
Of course I regret the horse, but I can’t find it in my 
heart to be very sorry for the opportunity of owing 
my life to you, even if you did think it was for Mr. 
Carter’s benefit you were at work.” 

“Tf you are particular to have the work under- 
taken with especial reference to yourself, perhaps 
you can manage to tumble into the same position 
once more, and we’ll try it again.” 

“No, thank you. I prefer coming to the grand cli- 
max, which is of course, a promise to marry. You 
who write stories, must be aware that any other end 
to the adventure would be a most ‘lame and impo- 
tent conclusion.’ ” 

‘Whom shall I promise to marry, Mr. Carter?” 

“Would you prefer him to Arthur Bereson?” 

“ Well—no; I think not.” 

“Then, if you please, I’ll marry you myself.” 

“Ts it not rather sudden?” 

“No. Ihave been waiting for it to come around, 
ever since I saw you that Sunday in church.” 

Which, you see, was, after all, equivalent to a con- 
fession that it was the bonnet. Arthur says—“At 
least, it was not the bonnet that saved my life.” And 
8o indeed it was not. 





Biographical Portfolio. 
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GENERAL DAVID HUMPHREYS, 
COLONEL in the Revolutionary War, and aide to 
General Washington, the son of Rev. David Hum- 
phreys, of Derby, Conn., was born in 1753. He en- 
tered college, and graduatedin 1771. He entered the 
army a8 a captain; in 1778 he was promoted to the 
rank of major, and served as an aide to General Israel 
Putnam. In 1780, he received an appointment as aide 
and military secretary to General Washington. From 
that time, he constantly resided in the military family 
of General Washington, enjoying his full confidence 
and friendship, and sharing in the arduous duties of 
the service, until the ‘close of the war. On the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis, October 17th, 1777, the 
captured standards were delivered to the charge of 
Colonel Humphreys. 

In 1781, Congress—“ Resolved, that an elegant 
sword be presented in the name of the United States, 
in Congress assembled, to Colonel Humphreys, aide- 
de-camp of General Washington, to whose care the 
standards taken under the capitulation of York were 
consigned, as a testimony of their opinion of his fidel- 
ity and ability.” The sword was afterwards present- 
ed to Colonel Humphreys by Major General Henry 
Knox, Secretary of War under President Washing- 
ton. In November, 1782, when the preliminaries of 
peace had been agreed upon between the United 
States and Great Britain, the operations of the army 
were soon after suspended; although General Wash- 
ington continued with the northern division of the 
army until December, 1783, when he resigned his 
commission to Congress. He was attended at An- 
napolis, on that interesting occasion, by Colonel 
Humphreys, who from thence accompanied him to 
his residence at Mount Vernon. 

In May, 1784, Colonel Humphreys was appointed 
by Congress, secretary to t*= <vcamission for negoti- 
ating treaties of commerce with foreign powers. The 
commissioners were Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin, then minister to the court of France, and 
John Adams, then minister in Holland. In July, he 
accompanied Mr. Jefferson to Europe; the commis- 
sion was limited to two years, at the expiration 9f 
which time, Colonel Humphreys having spent a part 
of the winter of 1785 in England, returned to Amer- 
ica, and at once visited General Washington, at 
Mount Vernon. In 1786, he returned to his native 
place, and was elected a member of the State Assem- 
bly, and by that body he was appointed to the com- 
mand of a regiment, raised for the western service. 
He continued in command until the suppression of 
the insurrection in 1787. In 1788, he again went to 
Mount Vernon, and while there, wrote his “‘ Life of 
General Putnam.” 

In 1789, he was 





ppointed by C one of the 





bis departure from Spain, be purchased a flock of one 
hundred merino sheep, and forwarded them to the 
United States. On his return in 1802, he devoted 
himself almost exclusively to agricultural pursuits. 
In 1812, he was appointed to the command of the 
militia of Connecticut, with the rank of brigadier | 
general; for several years he was a member of the 
State Legislature. 

He died at New Haven, on the twenty-first of Feb- 





can cut me down.” 


ruary,"1818, at the age of sixty-five years. 
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board of commissioners to treat with the southern 
Indians. In 1790, he was appointed by President 
Washington minister to Portugal, and resided there 
until 1797, when he was transferred to the court of 
Madrid, where he continued until 1802, Previous to 
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KISSING. 

If there be anything of which the human race is 
fond, it is kissing. No doubt our lady readers will 
be shocked, and toss their pretty heads disdainfully, 
at this assertion; but we maintain it, nevertheless, 
and whatever they may say to others, to themselves 
they will be compelled to confess its truth. We do 
not mean that they like to kiss everybody, only some 
particularly lucky—or unlucky—fellow. Philosophers 
and learned men may talk about the attractions of 
gravitation and cohesion, but there is no attraction 
in nature as powerful and irresistible as that which 
lies in a pair of ripe, rosy lips. In all ages, it has 
been potent to draw the strongest man from his duty 
or his prejudices. Even philosophers, with all their 
boasted coolness, have been drawn from their books 
and theories, and have been powerless to resist the 
force of this strange attraction, which even the most 
abstruse science cannot t for. 

Who invented kissing, is not known; but we 
shrewdly suspect that if Mother Eve was half so fair 
as Mr. John Milton has painted her, it must have 
been the first thing Father Adam did, when he woke 
to find so lovely a creature by him. Certainly, if he 
was able to resist the attraction, he must have beena 
very icicle. The Hebrews had a decided weakness 
for the institution, and, if we may judge from the 
“Songs of Solomon,” the wisest man that evér lived 
was not proof against it. The old Greeks, who were 
as cold as their faultless marble, seem to have had 
no knowledge of the attraction, tor their poets, until 
the days of Theocritus, say nothing about it. Theo- 
critus was a travelled man, and‘had seen the Egyp- 
tian women, and kissed them, too, we suppose, but 
for all that, he was exceedingly moderate in his de- 
sires, for he tells his sweetheart: 

*“ T should have been contented 
With a kiss of your sweet mouth!"’ 
We rather think we should have been very discon- 
tented with such a small allowance. 

The Romans were a long time in learning the art. 
At first, they used it very formally. Virgil makes 
Jupiter kiss Venus, to encourage her—a Jesson, by 
the way, upon which Madame Venus improved in an 
amazingly short time. Even Horace, who was “a 
broth of a boy,” and who was much of a lady’s man, 
says nothing about kissing, if we remember aright. 
But Catullus, though a predecessor of Horace, was a 
wiser man, and a fellow after our own heart. Hear 
what he says to his “girl,” when she asks him how 
many kisses he wants: “‘Do you ask, Lesbia, how 
many kisses of thine can be enough? As many as 
are the sands of the African desert * * * oras 
many as the stars that behold the secret loves of 
mortals when the night is still.” That was a sensi- 
ble fellow, and very naturally, he was popular with 
the ladies in his day. 

At present, one must be very proper in the prac- 
tice of the art. If he is wise, he will never try to kiss 
a girl against her will, nor to make much fuss in do- 
ing so. A quiet, easy, gentlemanly way of going 
about it, is almost sure to win, and many a bright- 
eyed, demure lass, who wouldn’t for the world be 
kissed in the presence of a third party, will not have 
the heart to say “no” to a good-looking fellow, 
“when there’s nobody near to see.” A wise man 
will also limit the number of those he tries to kiss, 
for promiscuous kissing is worse than none at all— 
isn’t it, ladies? How to go about the business, is 
something that each one must decide for himself. A 
sensible fellow, who is not a puppy, will rarely fail to 
perceive the right moment, and if he behaves him- 
self, will almost always find his fair one ready to 
supply the deficiencies of his education in this re- 
spect, for the art comes naturally to women. 

There is one kind of kissing, much in vogue in the 
Old World, which, thank Heaven, is not practised in 
this enlightened Jand—that of men kissing each 

other. Only fancy two great bearded and bewhis- 
kered men, with their mouths full of tobacco-juice, 
smacking away at each other’s lips. Ugh! the very 
thought is disgusting. 








INSANE JOKE.—An apparatus, enabling a person 
to remain under water for twenty minutes, without 
requiring a supply of air, has been tried successfully 
on the Seine. A man must surely be in-Seine to try 


LADIES OF GIBRALTAR. 

A gossiping writer thus alludes to the ladies of 
Gibraltar: “ The ladies of the garrison at Gibraltar 
are not, it is true,so numerous as they might be. 
Calpe is not a popular station with military fentales. 
There is no native society beyond the families of the 
‘Rock sio pions,’ who are usually dealers in mixed 
pickles and Allsopp’s pale ale, and a few Spaniards 
who earn a remunerative but immoral livelihood by 
coining bad dollars and smuggling Manchester cottons 
and Bremen cigars through San Roque; and, unfor- 
tunately, to ladies of a theological turn, one of the 
chief charms of a sojourn in a fvureign garrison is 
here lacking. There is nobody to convert in Gibral- 
tar but the Jews; and it takes about a. thousand 
pounds sterling to turn a Hebrew into a Christian— 
and a very indifferent Christian at that, for you have 
to set him upin business, and provide for his relations, 
to the third and fourth generation—missionary enter- 
prise, to say the least, languishes. With all these 
drawbacks, I am told that English female society at 
the Rock is charming; that their costume, their fea- 
tures and their manners are alike sprightly and viva- 
cious, and that the ‘girls of Gib,’ as regards that 
rapidity and entrain which are so pleasingly charac- 
teristic of modern life, are only second to the far-fam- 
ed merry maidens of Montreal, whose scarlet knicker- 
bockers and twinkling feet disporting on the glassy 
surface of the Victoria ‘Rink,’ have led captive so 
many old British grenadiers. When a maiden of Mon- 
treal is unusually rapid—what is termed ‘ fast’ in this 
country—they say she is ‘two-forty on a plank road,’ 
two minutes and forty seconds being the time in 
which a Canadian trotter will be backed to get over 
a mile of deal-boarded track.” 





BEAUTY AND INTELLIGENCE. 

Very intelligent women, we find by observation, 
are seldom beautiful. The furmation of their fea- 
tures, and particularly their foreheads, is more or less 
masculine. Miss Lander was rather pretty and 
feminine in the face, but Miss Sedgwick, Miss Par- 
doe, Miss Leslie, and the late Anna Maria and Jane 
Porter, the contrary. One of the Misses Porter had 
a forehead as high as that of an intellectual man who 
was admired for his personal beauty. Pope was aw- 
fully ugly; Doctor Johnson was no better; Mirabeau 
was the ugliest man in all France, and yet he was the 
greatest favorite with the ladies. Women more fre- 
quently prize men for their sterling qualities of the 
mind, than men do women. Doctor Johnson chose 
@ woman who had scarcely an idea above an oyster. 
He thought her the loveliest creature in existence, if 
we may judge by the inscription he left on her tomb. 





CHINA. 

The most wonderful country in the world is China. 
It contains nearly one half of the population of the 
earth. The provinces, which are governed by the 
lieutenants of the emperor, are larger and more 
thickly peopled than any European kingdom. The 
civilization of China is older than that of Europe, 
and there is scarcely any so-called modern invention, 
with the exception of the steam-engine and tele- 
graph, that has not been in use for many centuries 
in China. Popular education is more general there 
than in any other country in the world, and the social 
structure is so firmly and securely established, that 
it seems impossible to shake it in the least. Indeed, 
the more one learns concerning the remarkable coun- 
try and its people, the more interesting does the study 
of them become. 

PROVERBS FROM: SHAKSPEARE. 

A light heart lives long. 

Your dull ass will not mend his pace with beating. 

Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go. 

Venus smiles not in a house of tears. 

Virtue itself ’scapes not calumnious strokes. 

Unquiet meals make ill digestions. 

The dullness of the fool is the whetstone of the wits. 

There’s small choice in rotten apples, 

The weakest goes to the wall. 

To be too busy is some danger. 

A man is never welcome to a place till some cer- 
tain shot be paid, and the hostess say, welcome. 

After execution, judgment hath repented o’er his 
doom. 

A man loves the meat in his youth that he cannot 
endure in his age. 

Authority, though it err like others, hath yet a 
kind of medicine in itself, that skims the vice o’ the 
top. 





KISSING AND SHAKING HANDS, 

On the way to Niagara Falls, a great deal of merri- 
ment was created in the president’s party by a rival- 
ry, which sprang up between Grant and Farragut. 
At one or two places, the ladies had kissed the naval 
hero, and had merely shaken hands with the uncon- 
ditional commander-in-chief. ‘ This,” said the gen- 
eral, “is easily explained. The admiral is so old that 
the young ladies don’t hesitate to kiss him, but they 
don’t like to take such liberties with a young man 
like me.” Against this the admiral laughingly pro- 
tested, ascribing the imputation upon his age to 
jealousy. 








+‘ — > 
SOMETHING FOR THE LADIES TO DESIRE.—A won- 
derful cashmere shawl, now in Calcutta, will be 
among the sights of the great exhibition at Paris, 
next year. It is worked ip arabesques of unheard-of 
fineness on red ground, and was ten years in the 
workman’s frame. It was originally ordered for the 





it, though. 


Queen of Oude, not long before the Sepoy revolt. 


‘SURROUNDED BY FIRE. 

A gentleman engaged in collecting natural curiosi- 
ties met with a terrible adventure a short time ago, 
while travelling near the river Dnieper, in Russia. 
We will let him speak for himself: 

After I had gathered innumerable objects of inter- 
est to naturalists, and after having enjoyed the 
pleasure of hunting game of many kinds, I found 
myself one afternoon on a peninsula, densely wooded 
and sur ded by the majestic river Dnieper. The 
time passed rapidly without bringing satiety; I felt 
perfectly happy. Suddenly I noticed a change ali 
around me. The birds came flying from the south in 
great numbers and betrayed in their flight unusual 
haste and excitement. I turned around, and then I 
observed along the entire horizon dense, dark, masses 
of smoke; at the same time I perceived that the dark 
sky was reddened here and there. A distinct, smoky 
smell filled the atmosphere. There remained no. 
doubt now in my mind as to the cause of all this—the 
peasants had fired the forest! The law punishes this 
crime with banishment to Siberia—of course, when 
the criminal is detected. The inhabitants of this part 
of Russia like to set fire to the woods in the beginning 
of spring, for the swampy forest thickets are the fa- 
vorite resting-places of wolves, which congregate 
there in great numbers. At a fire in that woods, 
many of the beasts come to their end, and the rest 
find safety in flight. : 

My situation was very dangerous now; for the only 
road leading to the plain was cut off; from that road 
an ocean of flame was driven by the wind directly to- 
ward me and came with every moment nearer and 
nearer. Bright flames appeared already here and 
there, and at the same time loud howling was heard. 
A thousand terrified animals filled the air with their 
cries. I knew the fate which awaited me; and the 
beasts of prey would be forced by the fire all around 
them to fly to the peninsula where I was, and I, sur- 
rounded by wolves, would have the choice either to 
fall a prey to their voracity, or be drowned in the 
water, if my faithful fisherman with his boat, should 
not appear in time. 

Without losing a moment, I ran toward the spot 
on the shore where my boat was to wait for me; and 
it was time, for I plainly heard the wolves howling 
behind me, and observed, on looking back, how four 
of the beasts ran through the trees a few paces to my 
right. Among the birds of the forest there began a 
general uproar; all kinds of sounds rose on all sides, 
voices cried, trumpeted, whistled and grunted all to- 
gether. Smoke and flame came nearer and nearer. 

The reeds on the peninsula where I stood were al- 
ready on fire, the dry grass burned with a rattling 
sound, and sparks flew high up into the air like 
rockets, while the cinders fell round about me to the 
ground. It was like a piece of wild hunting from the 
Freyschutz, only more magnificent and—a little more 
dangerous to the spectator. I had involuntarily 
cocked my gun, for every now and then a flying wolf 
would rustle past me through the bushes. I had now 
penetrated to the utmost end of the peninsula, and 
saw that the opposite shore was likewise enveloped 
in bright masses of flame. The peasants had, sys- 
tematically, laid fire to the woods on both sides, in 
order to cut off the retreat of the wolves. As far as 
I could see there was dense smoke, mountains on 
fire, flying ducks, wild geese, cranes, despairing peli- 
cans, swans and howling wolves, furious from fear, 
who moved from one thicket to another, until, at 
last, forced by the flames and biting smoke, they 
made a desperate leap into the water. But here they 
only encountered their fellow-sufferers, who swam 
toward them from the opposite shore, their fear all 
ablaze. None of the flying animals threatened to 
attack me; fear seemed to have spoiled their 
appetite. ; 

But the fire approached me with great velocity; a 
few minutes longer, and I should have been obliged 
to leap into the water myself. 1 observed the quick 
approach of the horrible ocean of flames with a dead- 
like fear. A pyramid of tire rose up in my immediate 
neighborhood, and at the same moment five wolves 
ran directly toward me, their mouths wide open and 
their eyes wild with terror. An almost involuntary 
pressure of my forefinger on my gun, and the fore- 
most wolf had the entire load in his head. He fell 
backward to the ground, while his followers leaped 
into the water, terrifying the pelicans, ducks and 
swans which were helplessly congregated there. 

But in answer to my shot I now heard the rough 
voice of my fisherman. His hoarse ‘ Halloo, there,” 
sounded like music in my ears.. Another second, and 
1 stood in the boat, saved. . 

Immediately behind us the last remaining reeds 
burned noiselessly down, and the licking tongues of 
fire drove the last animal into its watery grave. Every 
living thing which could neither swim nor fly was 
inevitably lost. ‘ 





PARADISE FouND.—A Dacotah chap thinks he 
has found paradise. Hear him: ‘“‘ No income tax; 
no infernal revenue; no spies to see if you treat a 
friend on Sunday; no special police; no dog tax, no 
poll tax, school tax or bounty fund. And, to end 
with, the Indians and half-breeds can’t tell one 
greenback from another, so all our ones are tens.” 








WATCHES.—Watches are of a very old origin. It 
is not definitely known when they were first invent- 
ed. Many persons assign the date to a period after 
the invention of the spiral spring in the sixteenth 
century; yet it is known that Henry VIII., who died 
in 1547, and the Emperor Charles V., who was a con- 









THE DOUGLAS MONUMENT. 







The Douglas monument will consist of a circular 
platform face, fifty-two feet in diameter, and two and 
a half feet high. Upon this another platform, sur- 
mounted by a sepulchre twenty feet square and eleven 
feet high, with walls five feet thick. In this chamber 
will be placed the sarcophagus, visible through a 
bronze door. Surrounding the sepulchre a pedestal 
twenty-one feet high; on this will be erected a col- 
umn forty-three feet in length, six feet square at the 
basesaund three and a half atthe top. This column 
will be terminated by a cap six feet high, which will 
form the base for the colossal statue of the great 
Douglas. Four life-size symbolic figures will sur- 
round the sepulchre. One representing Illinois hold- 
ing in her hand a metallic likeness of Douglas. The 
remaining figures will ®epresent America with a 
shield, History reclining on a tablet, and Fame with 
the symbolic wreath and trumpet. Over the entrance 
of the sepulchre will stand an eagle, also bas-reliets, 
representing stages of pioneer life, commerce and 
science. Tbe first section of the monument is about 
half completed, and the tomb nearly finished. 


PRETTY ORNAMENTS. 

Among the pretty things in jewelry in Paris are 
small humming-birds, mounted for ornaments. Small 
gold beaks are added to the birds, likewise pearl or 
ruby vyes, and the bird is set in dead gold, chased 
more or less richly. Entire sets of these humming- 
bird ornaments—ear-rings, brooch and comb—are 
sold. On the comb are five small heads, each with a 
gold beak. Ear-rings are also made in enamel, to 
represent a dragon-fly, the wings being diapered blue 
and gold; a peacock, represented in enamel, also 
makes a most dazzling motif for both a comb anda 
brooch. But the most original ear-rings are banners 
of sky-blue and white enamel, studded with very 
small brilliants, and fringed with gold. 








A NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 

A >-cw musical instrument of simple construction, 
but yet, itis said, of striking power and sweetness, 
has been invented in Paris, and excites great admira- 
tion. It resembles a piano with upright strings, ex- 
cept that the latter are replaced by tuning-forks, 
which, to strengthen the sound, are arranged between 
two small tubes, one above and the other below them. 
The tuning-forks are ded by h 8s, and are 
brought to silence at the proper time by means of 
dampers. The sounds thus produced, which some- 
what resemble those of the harmonium, are extreme- 
ly pure and penetrating. They are very persistent, 
yet instantly arrested by the use of the dampers. 








A NEW STYLE OF PAINTING.—A French artist bas 
taken to painting upon white marble instead of can- 
vas. He is exhibiting in Paris a curious picture 
painted upon that substance, and entitled ‘‘ The Exe- 
cution.” It represents a singular-looking character, 
who has just performed the feat of decapitating a 
parrot with his sword. This portion of the picture 
is painted in oil, but the part representing the floor 
is done in mosaic work, by inlaying the marble with 
small pieces of colored stone in regular perspective. 





ta SELF-BinDING PoRTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
andcleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG oF ovrUsiI0n take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. 
It isa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peveee during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY 

&K1GINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
TALES, SK*TCHES, ANFCDOTEZS, POYTKY, hIOGRAPHY, 
HIsTuRICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns 
with that CHAKMING VARIETY well calculated to please 
all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor to the 
Home Cigcig, THE Camp, THE CovunTING-Room, THE 
Woxxksnop, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 

Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 
although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-eighth of each paper for four 
or siz numbers, with an occasional longer one. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Brest Writexs in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in cach number, and judge if 
other puolications can boast of as much excellence in 
that direction. ° 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


One copy one year *) wg let Sa > « CCM 
Two copies one year ae - - - 7.50 
Four “ aed - Cae en a a Sc 
Ten ve * - - - - - - - 35.00 


And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

0G THE FLAG OF OvR Union and BaLLovu’s Mortu- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLaGc and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AmERican U: ron for 
$6.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
iets Usion, BALLOU'’s MONTHLY and NoOVELETTE for 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 


net 
eo 


( Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 





temporary of Henry, both possessed watches. 


63 Congress street, Boston, Mass, 






















































Portical Quotations. 
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[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.) 

BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 

WOMAN. 

The world was sad!—the garden was a wild! 
And man the hermit sighed, till woman emile 
Cam; 

O woman! In our hours of ease, 


Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the lip ht quivering aspen made! 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.— Scott. 


Seek to be good, but aim not to be great; 
A woman's noblest station is retreat; 
Her fairest virtues fly from public sight; 
Domestic worth— that shuns too strong a light 
% Lord Lyttle: 
Fairest and loveliest of created things, 
By our great Author in the image formed 
Of his celestial glory, and designed 
To be man's solace.— William Herbert, 


Happy—happier far than thou, 

With the laurel on thy brow,’ 

She that makes the humblest hearth 
Lovely but to one on earth.—Jfrs. Hemans. 


Man is but half without woman; and 
As do idolaters their heavenly goas, 
We deify the things that we adore.— Bailey 


Women act their parts 
When they do make their ordered houses know th 
J Sheridan Know 
MIRTH. 
And ¢herein sat a lady fresh and fair, 
Making sweet solace to herself alone: 
Sometimes she sung as loud as lark in air, 
Sometimes she laughed that nigh her breath was 4 
Yet was there not with her else any one 
That fo her might move cause of merriment: 
Matter of mirth enough, though there were none, 
She could devise; and thousand ways invent 
To feed her foolish humor and vain jolliment. 
Spenser's Fairy Que: 
Haste thee, my nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity, 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles.—Milto 


—— Don't you know that people wont employ 
A man who wrongs his manliness by lauy hing like a b. 
And suspect the azure blossom that unfolds upon a sh 
As if wisdom’'s old potato could not flourish at its roo: 
0. W. Holm 
Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt; 
And every grin so merry draws one out. 
Dr. Wo'e: 
‘Tis ever common, 
That men are merriest when they are from home. 
Shakspear 
Come and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe, 
And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph. sweet Liberty.— Milto, 
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MR. JOHN JOURDAINE: 
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The Beir of Millingford Reach. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


eee 


CHAPTER VI. 


VOICE in the stable ya: 
beneath the window of t! 
¢mfortable little room ' 
which mine host of the Joli 
Anglers had shown me tl 
night before, roused me tro: 
my sleep while yet the morn 
ing’s gray hung over tl! 
scene. It stirred my bloo 
even in the sluggishness « 
sleep, and brought me to m 
feet with that startled cor 
sciousness of having wake 
for some purpose. It wi 
the voice of John Jourdain: 
Thinking of the scene I ha 
‘ witnessed the night before, : 
ground my teeth savagely, while the angry torren 
Seethed through my heart, as I rushed to the windo: 
and looked down. He was there, mounted on a nobi: 
black hunter, and idly snapping bis ebony-mounte: 
riding-whip, as he talked carelessly with the landlor« 
I pushed up my window carefully to listen. 
“A tine morning, truly, good Gregory. I though 
it best. to ride over and get a whiffof the air befor 
the sun had baked everything. So matters have spe: 
satis‘actorily with you in my absence? House fille: 
all the time—tap-room crowded. That’s the state o 
things for the Jolly Anglers. I'll be bound you: 
pockets are getting well lined. Own up now, Gregory.” 
I could see by the fluttered, delighted air of th« 





landlord, that this familiar talk and condescendin, 
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Patical Quotations. 


[Compiled for The Flog of our Unam.) 
BT GHORGE B SETHOTR 
Womay. 
The world was sa@'—the carden weer 8 wilt! 
Ané men the bermit sighed, til women emiiet. 
Campbell. 
© women! in ovr boars of exse, 
Tacertain. cox, and herd to plense, 
Ant verigtic es the shede 
By the li: ht quivering aspen made! 
When pein and encuish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thon.— Scot. 


Seek to be good, bet gim net te be greet; 
A woman's noblest stetion is retreat: 
Ber feirest virtpes fir frem potiic sicht; 
Ibomestic worth- thet shnns too strong a Ticht. 
~" Levd Lyttieton. 
Fairest ané lovelies of creete?é thimes. 
Br our greet Author in the imege formed 
Of his celestial glory. ant desiecned 
To be men’s solace.— William Herbert. 


Bappr— happier far then thon. 
With the laure! on thr brow, 
She thet makes the bumbiecs: hearth 
Lovely but to ome on earth —Adfrs. Demaras. 
Man it but half withert wemen: ané 
As Go idoleters their hesveniy coos, 
We Geify the thimgs the: we adore —Bailep. 
Women act their parts 
Wher they Go make ther ordered houses kuew them. 
2 Sherrdan Eno ies. 


MIRTH. 


Ant ebereiz set 2 lady fresh and fei, 


Making sweet sulace to herself glume: 


Sometimes she sung es lowd es leré in etr, 
Sometimes she leupbes that nigh ber breath was gone - 
Yer wes there pot with her else any ome 


That & ber might m ve cevee of merriment: 


Matter of mirth enerrh, thorsh there w+ re none, 


She cendé devise: and thousand were invent 
Te feed her foolish humor an¢ vain jolliment 
Spenser's Farry Queen. 
Beste ther. wr prinph. and bring with thee 
oest Bud vowthfal jellicr. 
Quis, end crenks, and wanton wiles, 
ods, and becks, apd wreeched smiles — Milton. 


—ivem *t wen knew thet people wom empicr 


Aman whe wrongs his manliness br lav: hing like 8 ber? | ; 
Aud suspect the srure bivssem that unfoids upon a shoot. 
4s af wisdom's olé potete conié pot ficurish #1 its root! 


@. ©. Belmes. 
Care tp eur cofin edis s nail, no Gontc; 
Aud every gTib 8) Merry Grews one ort 
Dr. Woercot. 
*Tis ever common, 
That men are merriest when they are fre heme. 
Shaiepeare. 
Come ané trip i ef ren gp 
On the ligit famtastic 1e«, 
An m thr right hené leat with thee 
The mouwtain prmph. sweet Liberty. — Bilton 
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The irir of Rillingferd Beard. 


BY AN ETEYST WATS. 


CHAPTEE V1. 


VORCE im the stable yard 
b-mesth the winduw of the 
cmfortatie little room tw 
whick mime bor of the Jolir 
Angicrs had shown me the 
night before, ronsed me from 
mY sleep while pei tbe marn- 
ing’ gray burg over the 
scene. It stirred my blond, 
even in the sluggishness of 
slesp, and brought me w mr 
feet with that startied con- 
sciousness of haring waked 
for some purpose. It was 
the voice of Join Jourdame. 
Thinking of the sceme 1 had 
witnessed the might before. 1 


freund my tesih savagely, while the sngréy terre 
sesthed throngh my heart, xs 1 rushed to the window 
an¢ looked dewn. He was there, mounted on « noble 
black bunter, and idly suapping bis ebony-mounted 
riding- whig., at he talked carelessly with the iamdlord. 
I pushed up my window carefully to listen. 

“A fine morning, walr, good Gregury. I thonght 
i bet to ride over and get a whif of the a before 
the sun had baked everythimg. So matters have sped 
Satis‘actorily with you in my absence? Honse flied 
al the time—taj—reom crewded. Thst’s the state of 
thimgs for the Jolly Anglers. I'D be bound your 
Pockets are geting well lmed. Own up now. Gregory.” 

1 could see by the futiered, delighted air of the 
landlord, that this familiar talk and condescemdimg 





seer in —____. | (€ 


Tamer Was & new experience. Ti wee almost indi pariot, where the leckey Informed me the family were Lithers yeacelul bome inte bis bateful provection. ar 

crons to ase bis anxiety to abow bis aggreciation ad assembled. A suppressed] excttement wae visible, How be has stolen from me the proeis that would 

sech good mature, amd his tregddation lest be shonid atthengh ¢ every ome Tow and greeted me with cordi- give to mea home and fortune of my own—~ She € 

overstep the bounds, and prewoke il peture agaon. alitr. Evetine Eatom wat sitting st the ber windew paensed te take breath. and chuke back a ech. d 
~ Now you dont mean all that.«@. Thingsarenot with ber shawlom bhersboulders.and ber bermet lrimg = =- Here came another derisive lang from the infori- 

quite so ime a¢ rou picture. Net but the Jully m@ her lap. ber fimgers nervously redling the rittem sted and jeslous Catrarime. Colonel Cathart reng 2 

Anglers is getting pretty well known; and. thongh 1 strings. The colonel wat et present. nor wasJobm the bell, and gave the order for Mr. Jourdaime’s “p 

de say R whe ought’, there's mot a better tabie or Jourduime visitie. I took im the sitention at a glance. summons @ a troubled voice, and then crumed to me, “~ 

& clemmer bouse im the shire. 17 your bomor’d please Tobe bead wf the family bed gome fr & candid con- whisgering: 4, 

to walk im and iry a glam of our ale now.” sultatem with the friend of the tawile, aud ug«m the “lam glad powarebere Ifamcy rouwerensmuch = ¢ 

And Bonttsce rubbed Int hands gleefoliy, and his weighty opinion of the latter hung thegiecisim. Mit taken mas lL The girl is certainly a desperate char- ; 
twinkling bine eves overfiowed with delight. Catherine was locking superbly hanghty, Madge acter, and acrupies at no andacity. Jourdaime os | ' 

Antume war just coming oui fem the stable, amd carelessly curiens, their mother nervous and fidgety. much as comfesned te her guilt.” 
mede & slig)t gesture, te whoch his master Teuxaded. As jor Evelime Eaton, ber face war very pele and aed, “One of them is updenitedly guiltr of falechord, 

“ Ary, ar, good Gregory, get ready the Granght and but a fixed, steady determimstion shone withim ibe if nothing further,” returned L. .~ Let us see what 
T'li be there st omee. Here, Anteine, ] want you.” depths of ber eres, as she turmed them fi ome brief be will sat.” 

Gregory burried away into the Louse, and Autome moment om my ince. 1 returned ber a brave. en- Job» Jourduime came m with more nonchalance 
came up to the sidewftbe black hunter. Master amd couraging smile. There wae little attemot at com- than I wes prepared for. There was a Littl em- 
man were both Gdrectly bemesih my windew, uncum versstion. apd H wat a reli? when ube culrmel made baerrassed look. bui only what was natural comsidering 
sclome of Lbe watchin! epes above them. bis appearance, thongh be wore & grave, ewbarrassed the nature of the Ciscnesicn. and the presence of the 

“Well, Autaine, have you learned aurthing?” de look. He went up t Evelime’s side and spoke his young ladies I really believe that much was com 
manded Juin Jourduime, beuding down toward the words swiftly, a+ thengh to be soom rid ofa disagres terferted. the better te frriber his part. He went 
valet with & gicaming eve. aie utr. Girectly to Catharine, whese fushed, indigmant face 

“ There wat be woman came at alllest might: oly “I regret te tell you, Miss Eaton. I campst.com- betrared the extent of ber interest im the affair. 
ome peutiemen for a gnesi. Bil Sikes wells me he’s sistemtly with mr Guty to my intl Genghter, end my ~ It is am e@iens termination te mr ttle &te. Tam 
sare about i.” respect for my family, allow the relations between yer, sorry shout it, Miss Cstherine.” 


The ridimg-whip was snapped viciomsly. and theald us wocantinne. it grieves me very Geely. for I have “ Sorry hecense she will not merry rou? Bow long | 
lack reared and pricked up Lis cars. 


bitherto looked upom you with efiectiommie TegErd. ginee you have played the role of the disemmsciate amd 
“Try the other glace then. lam mot equal to apy Still there is wo other course before we.” desperate jorer®™ 


More ihan the ride over tothe Terrace. I'll wait here While be spoke, be laid a bank pote upon ber hand. Be opened the great Jewish eves. made 2 ring of 
with oid Gregory, apd you muy take the hare: and It fiutered to the fioor as Eveline rose to ber feet, ony primar Hie under the gheer hack moustache, 
compe back with tht dog cart. lam dreadfully shakem very pele, bot with « grand, mmpressive diguitr. and ejaculated, in the most addr: bly corntericited 
by the might’ work. Be sure pou put plenty of ihe “You mean tbsi 1] am no iemger ft to be the gov- Ce sement: 
cordial in the bax.” ernest of ittie May, sir. Is thet the lteralinterpre-  < 97j,0 will not marry me?” 

¢ “Do rou think ft is prudent for vou to. go?” qnes tation uf your words?” asked she. Everr eve wat on his face, and every one, I knew, 
tioned Autaine. in the most respectiul mammer. ~ Yon The colonel lovked pained and embarrassed. except the helpless gir] und mreelf, was entirely cop- 
jook—” “Really. Miss Eaton, 1 would rather net disens: the vimoed of his innocence and her depravity. 

“I must go,” returned John Jourdaie, with 2 meter I would beve our relations termmst ns “Whr, the voung lady ponder. She sare you 
osth. “lshowid thimk sucha nighias thet] heve seicetiy us ponnible.” locked ber in the reem—that you have persecuted her 
just sufiered might answer for one while. Iwilget «ay. sir. thet may be very comfortable for you. but +» compel her to become your wile,” returned Osth- 
Dome ae son at possible. Perdivan seine thei ducer! 4p yop forget bow crvel and sbamefal an accusation arine. riumphentir. 
iit famous medicine is no better than So much milk i mgr he for me?" comtinned Eveline, ber voive | A musical lengh rippled over bie liga. He shragged 
and waster. if the attacks increase Gh TWioleuct Bf reine and gathering strength as she proceeded. ~1 his graceful shoulders with » comical grimace. 
they Lave dome, = will make s finish of me before think Ihave a right to demand eu explicit reason “And I have beem refused, have I? It ie antominb- 
wre. ec ; for your andden Cisxatisfaction. Have I failed manr img bow I have managed w summon up fortitede 
The tone wat of mingled rage and bitterness, amd of my duties to Mur?” enongh to hear se heart-rending atrial. Did the fair 
be glanced about the yard aggrebemsivelr.to make =~» no.” hastily replied the kind-hearted enlemel, Gamedl state the reason of her crvel imdifference? 
sure that Bo ome wae within bearing. 1 beld MWY  goreir distressed at his position. ~ You have suited Perhepe I may be able to overcome it.” 

_ breath, deermg thei glimermg ere might gderce pe admirstiy, but—tot—the world will talk—von While he apoke be jonked from Catharine back te 
(tbrongh the thim white curt of my window aud cgny overionk sock things, and yesterdsr’s indis Colonel Csthart, but never omoe glanced toward 
discover Ine. cretion—” Eveline Eaton. 

But the landlord came out tosee why his guest = sudiscretion ™ echoed Catharine, with asercastic ~ It is really too absurd, Mise Exton. I am very. 
imgered, and, slowly dismouvting, John Jourdane ignep serry thet vou have so completely forfeited my good 
| Passed into the little parlor, where the Cistinguisbed Just & momen‘arr scarlet fiusbed the pale checks opminn. Pret cblige us by leaving us te forget the 
fuentes of the Jolly Angisis were received. He re of the governess, and 2p indignant sparkle glistemed matter as apesdily as yrossitle. 1 was wrong te give 
mained quite toe hous at tbe Imm, amd al that me in her eve as she turned to the last speaker. & OmeEDt’s credence te ae PTepMEtETeUs aD RABETTI 
1 wae compelled to Keep iy Tom, in Bmbost Mupetiens =— ~ 7 gm not comacions thet it Geserves even so mild I will send the carriage with you wherever pou desire, 
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tition of all the wicked, threatening language he 
used—the horrible punishment he promised if I re- 

fused to marry him that very night. Heaven only 

knows to what lengths he might have gone; it may 

be he would have stained his soul with the murder 

he declared himself capable of committing. But a 

merciful Providence opened the way for my escape. 

He.was seized with some strange, appalling visitation, 

and could not stir to molest or detain me. I took the 

key of the room from his pocket, unlocked the door, 

and fled away in the darkness. Let him look me in 

the face and deny it, if he can.” 

She spoke with a solemnity profoundly impressive, 

even upon the prejudiced listeners about her. John 

Jourdaine’s clear ringing laugh floated out almost as 

soon as her low deep tones had ceased. 

“A highly romantic and well-told story, young 

woman. Ican bring my servants to say a word in 

the matter. I take it you will require at least one 

witness to your tragical scene, to have it thoroughly 

believed.” 

“Yes, Miss Eaton, you certainly ought to have 

some corroborating circumstance, at least,” said the 
colonel. 

Poor Eveline clasped her hands sorrowfully. 

“Alas, I have only Heaven. I told you how it was. 

There was no one there, or my screams for help would 

have been answered.” 

Again John Jourdaine’s triumphant laugh, low, 

emphatic, fiendishly exultant,rangout. Itsentevery 
drop of blood vibrating hotly through my veins. 

“It will be a rather dangerous precedent to estab- 
lish, if either plaintiff or defendant is given the 
verdict according to their own testimony. Colonel 
Cathart, shall I send for my man, or the maid- 
servants? You may question them without my going 
near them,” said the arch-fiend, in his cool, confident 
voice. ‘ We will have at least one witness in the 
case.” y 

“That can be had without delay,” said I, stepping 
forward, and facing him deliberately. ‘There isa 
witness who can testify that every word Miss Eaton 
spoke is true, and that witness is here. Colonel 
Cathart, you are aware that I left the carriage at the 
village. I felt myself called upon to look after this 
young lady, whose interests Squire Dingley placed in 
my charge some time ago. I hurried back to Mr. 
Jourdaine’s cottage, meeting the servants he had sent 
away before I reached it. A scream in Miss Eaton’s 
well-known voice decided me to gain a post of obser- 
vation, at all risks, that I might know when my help 
was needed. I climbed up the pillar to the lattice, 
and found footing at a small window looking down 
into the Bluebeard chamber which excited the ladies’ 
curiosity. It is, by the way, quite as peculiar and 
unique as the other apartments.” 

As I said this, I turned and looked again into John 
Jourdaine’s face. It was the first symptom he had 
shown of the slightest perturbation. He colored, bit 
his lip, and then grew pale again, while he spoke 
quickly: 

“A nice pair of confederates, are they not, good 
people? Does this Yankee adventurer expect toshare 
half the estate, and win the fair damsel into the bar- 
gain, if he hatches up this iniquitous plot?” 

The sneer fell harmless upon me. I was only 
thinking of the poor colonel’s bewilderment. He 
looked the picture of distress at the predicament his 
guests had placed him in. Which should he believe— 
which condemn? 

“ Send for Squire Dingley,” said I, quietly. 

He caught at that ray of hope. ‘ 

“ Well, really, gentlemen, I don’t see but that is the 
only way for me.” 

Eveline came hurrying to my side, the tears stream- 
ing over her face, as she held out her hand. 

“You were there—you were there. O, you have 
indeed saved my good name!” 

“A likely story,” sneered John Jourdaine. “ Be- 
hold, the damsel is only now made aware that she 
was rescued by this gallant hero. It is singular that 
he left her to help herself.” 

“Perhaps your selfish nature cannot understand 
how one would spare a young lady’s delicacy, and 
have thought for her good name. I guarded her with- 
out her being aware of it. Twice last night my 
pistol covered your heart, Be thankful to Heaven 
that your fit of catalepsy came and saved you from 
the trusty weapon.” 

This was the second and keenest blow. It was 
singular how sensitive he could be about this bodily 
malady, and how insensible to the deadlier imputa- 
tions of soul disease. He grew blue at the lips, and 
glared at me like a wild beast, but I went on, 
calmly: 

“The landlord of the Jolly Anglers will tell you, 
Colonel Cathart, at what an early hour this young 
lady arrived in the village, inquiring the way to her 

friends. Those friends will testify that she was with 
them, and Squire Dingley must vouch for my char- 
acter when I relate the previous experience.” 
At that moment there was heard loud talking on 
the steps without. Mrs. Cathart rose hastily from 
the window. 
** Colonel, I really believe Squire Dingley is at the 
door.” 
The colonel flew out, and returned in a moment 
dragging in the squire, whose jolly face looked rather 
forlorn, I fancied. He had evidently heard the whole 
story, for he rushed up to me and whispered, ruefully: 
“ 1 amo grieved for the young lady. Sothoroughly 
vexed all round, that I don’t know what to say.” 
“Do you mean that you can’t help Eveline?” de- 
ded I, in t; 

her sorest need.” 
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this fellow has right and evidence on his side. What 
can I do about that?” 
“ You hear—you hear!” exclaimed Jourdaine, tri- 
umphantly. -- 
Squire Dingley turned upon him fiercely. 
“ There’s nothing for you to rejoice about. I think 
your prospects go down about as thoroughly as any 
one’s can, Mr. John Jourdaine.” 
‘“‘There is some misunderstanding, Squire Ned,” 
ventured I. ‘Weare waiting for you to give your 
testimony to the truthfuiness of Miss Eaton’s claim 
to be the daughter of Richard Eaton and Ada Derne, 
and the heir to the Millingford property, who super- 
sedes the claim of this John Jourdaine who is 
present.” 
“Tobe sure, tobesure. Iam thoroughly convinced 
of the matter. I haven’t adoubt every word she tells 
you is the profound truth. That man, standing so 
defiantly there, is capable of any villany that will help 
him on his way to the coveted fortune. I never 
doubted that—never. I gave myself heartily to the 
work of substantiating Miss Eaton’s claim, because I 
dreaded to see the dear old place pass into such wicked 
hands.” 
So spoke the squire, warmly and heartily. John 
Jourdaine faced him, as the latter said, defiantly: 
—an evil, sardonic smile was on his ghastly lips, a 
baleful sinister cunning in his eye,— 
“IT dare youto do your best. I will contest the 
matter to the last minute of my life. Let her produce 
her proofs, not alone of her identity, but of the legality 
of her claim. Who knows that Ada Derne ever mar- 
ried? Where is her marriage certificate?—the church 
record?” he cried. 
*‘ Double-dyed villain! you thought you had made 
sure of your own possession by stealing those papers 
from a defenceless orphan. I could almost rejoice, 
were it not for Miss Eveline’s loss, that this new de- 
velopment puts the whole thing beyond the reach of 
your machinations!” returned Squire Ned, indig- 
nantly. ‘To dispute or uphold Eveline Eaton’s claim 
has nothing to do with you, John Jourdaine, neither 
has Eveline Eaton, true daughter that she is of the 
legally married Ada Derne, anything tosay. Milling- 
ford Reach has been demanded by the son of Raymond 
Millingford; a son who brings the proofs of his 
legitimate birth, and bears his father’s name. He 
arrived yesterday from America.” 
The words were spoken impressively, and I am sure 
that upon one pair of ears, at least, they fell likea 
thunderbolt. I dropped down upon a seat, my limbs 
actually refusing to support me, and it was several 
moments before I dared to look over to Eveline’s face. 
She had concealed it from every one’s observation by 
clasping over it her two slender white hands, but I 
saw the slow tears slipping through. An irresistible 
impulse led me to cross over to her side, and lay my 
hand upon her shoulder. She looked up with a 
tremulous smile, and said, in a low voice: 
“You see that Cinderilla is back again to her 
chimney corner. I am afraid it were better that I 
had never cherished such delusive hopes. Iam a 
governess always now, and I must find a new home.” 
I bent down lower, so that my low-breathed words 
could only reach her ears. 
“Eveline, am I selfish in finding one cause for 
rejoicing in this unexpected change? When you were 
heiress to that great property, I compelled my love 
for you to remain silent. Now I am ready to declare 
it proudly. I am young and strong, aud Heaven has 
given me some talent; in America, at least, I am 
sure of a competence. Let me engage you for the 
governess of my home and heart.” 
She had made no movement or gesture of answer, 
and the opportunity for me to speak again was lost 
by the sudden and agitated tumult which ensued. It 
began with a low shriek from Catharine Cathart, and 
then a wild exclamation from her mother. I turned 
hastily to ascertain the cause. There stood John 
Jourdaine, his handsome face still dark with the evil 
emotions within, but with the eyes overspread by a 
cold, glassy stare and rolled upward, the features 
wearing a fixed iron look, the upright, graceful figure 
rigid as if carved out of stone. 
“It is a miraculous confirmation of my words, Miss 
Catharine,” exclaimed Eveline, in a voice of awe. 
* Just such a visitation came upon him in the midst 
of his violent threats, and set me free. You will be- 
lieve me now.” 
‘Send for Antoine,” added I; * he will know just 
what should be done. And pray let us leave him. 
From what I have seen and heard, the most distress- 
ing part is yet to come. The catalepsy leaves him 
with epileptic spasms, or his room would not be so 
carefully cushioned at the walls. Pray, ladies, with- 
draw, and spare yourselves the painful sight.” 
Catbarine Cathart was the first tomove. Shedrew 
away her gaze from the stiff, rigid figure with a strong 
shudder. I fancied she was completely disenchanted. 
At all events, she was thoroughly humiliated, for she 
held out her hand to Eveline as she passed her, say- 
ing, simply but very impressively: 
“T beg your pardon, Miss Eaton.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

I DRAGGED Squire Ned away from the colonel’s 
endless inquiries something like two hours after John 
Jourdaine’s writhing, convulsed form had been care- 
fully transported to his own carriage, under Antoine’s 
guardianship. Poor Antoine! his consternation and 
alarm were pitiable, and it all seemed to proceed from 


the exposure. We pacified him as well as we could, 
but I certainly did not envy the experience before 


his dread of his master’s anger when he learned of 
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them by this unexpected explanation of the mysteri- 
ous conduct and singular ways of the lion of society, 
but very thankful, beside, that the eyes of the 
Catharts were opened to his true character. 
“And now about the true heir—this son of Ray- 
mond Millingford. Your advertisements in the 
American papers brought him up, of course. You 
have seen him, I judge. What do you think of him, 
Squire Ned?” I asked, eagerly. 
“Ay, lad, I’ve seen him, that’s the worst of it. I 
haven’t got over it yet. It was a blow, it was a 
blow, lad.” 
The ruddy face was downcast, the cheery tone 
ruefully depressed. 
‘You do not like him,” I said, in deep sympathy 
for the brave-hearted gentleman’s disappointment 
and vexation. 
“IT may own the truth to you, lad. The man sick- 
ened and disgusted me. I tried to prepare myself for 
poor manners maybe from his rough education, but 
I did not think the Millingford blood could flow in 
the veins of such a lout and mule, and low-natured 
varlet. The man will run out that magnificent pro- 
perty in a little time, and spend it all in drink, and 
cards, and indecent companions. He has not a manly 
or chivalrous traitin him, I would dispute his claim 
on the very strength of my repugnance, and his lack 
of the Millingford gentlemanly spirit, but he brings 
positive proofs, even the dying declaration of my own 
poor Raymond, duly witnessed, and a letter from his 
father in the handwriting I still remember so well. 
The mother must have been an ill-bred, vulgar 
woman. And yet how could Raymond Millingford— 
one of the most fastidious of gentlemen, aristocratic 
in his nature as well as breeding—ever have married™ 
such? And that such a hind should oust my sweet 
Eveline, and you too, my good lad, almost breaks my 
heart. That’s just the truth of the matter.” 
“TI am very sorry for Eveline’s sake, but on some 
accounts I am selfishly glad. I told you I should 
never ask her to marry me. See how consistent I 
am. This very day, when [ learned that her great 
expectations had failed her, I offered her both hand 
and heart in the most beseeching manner. Though 
I have received no answer, yet I own it frankly to 
you, my dear squire.” 
*“T told you I knew how the land lay. But 0, to 
think you might have been the host and hostess of 
Millingford Reach, and to know that it is to be ruled 
by that low-natured clown, is trying enough.” 
“He may prove more agreeable than you antici- 
pate,” I said, soothingly. “There are some people 
whose rough exterior hides genuine worth.” 
“We shall hardly find it so in his case. You must 
go with me to-morrow, and judge for yourself. The 
other executors meet with us, and formally make 
over possession to him.” And again the kind-hearted 
old colonel groaned. 
**T will certainly accept your invitation,” answered 
I, “and I hardly think I shall return to the Terrace. 
I have prolonged my visit now beyond all expecta- 
tions cf my own. It is time I was returning to 
America and my business there.” 
“Don’t go yet. Why, what was the colonel telling 
me about getting your assistance in regard to the 
machinery of the new mill he is bent upon setting 
up?” 
“T haven’t heard about it.” 
“Ah, to be sure, [I wasn’t to say anything about it 
until he called in his payments and found how mat- 
ters stood with him. But there is no question about 
it. He will doit. The thing has been in his head for 
a long time, and it is a good operation for you both. 
He’ll make it worth your while to remain in England 
@ year or so.” 
“There are some reasons why I should like it, 
especially on Eveline’s account, that is, if— 
“Pshaw! there is no ‘if’ aboutit. It is plain to 
see you are a couple got up expressly to order. You 
were made for each other. Now, then, let us go into 
the house and see if the tumult has subsided. 
wonder if it is a mark of particular depravity that I 
can’t help chuckling over the figure our exquisite, 
nonchalant, autocratic John Jourdaine cut to-day in 
the presence of his most eager admirers?” 
“Tt will be a terribly humiliating passion that poor 
Antoine will witness. The man is more wroth at the 
discovery of his catalepsy than of his iniquity.” 
“Well, he is turned out of Millingford Reach; 
there’s a little comfort in that.” 
I accompanied Squire Ned on his return to Dingley 
Moor, obliging myself to be patient with the single 
answer from Eveline which came in a brief note, 
handed to me that morning by Mrs. Cathart. 


“Pray do not think me unkind, but I must have 
time to grow calm and cool; to throw off the excite- 
ment of the last few wecks, before I can see my duty 
plainly. EVELINE.” 


1 was more contented, knowing that the Catharts, 
ashamed of their ungenerous treatment while under 
the matignant influence of John Jourdaine, were 
determined to keep her at the Terrace. 

I was sitting at the deep window of Squire Ding- 
ley’s library, half hidden by the green damask cur- 
tains, entirely engrossed by an American journal 
which Squire Ned had put into my hands, when Mr. 
Raymond Millingford entered the room, and I had 


my presence. Squire Ned and Lawyer Nickerson 
accompanied him, and all three took seats at the long 
table, on which an endless medley of stationery and 
printed matter were scattered. 


my first glimpse of him, without his being aware of 


I examined him curiously. His face was partially 
averted, but I could see a set of coarse features, a 





narrow forehead, accompanying an extremely florid 
complexion. The tigure was scarcely more present- 
able; ill-proportioned, the joints loosely hung, the 
gait awkward and shambling, and rendered more dis- 
tasteful by the exceedingly costly but flashy clothing, 
which looked as if only that moment away from the 
clothier’s counter. 

He entered with a swagger, and with a consequen- 
tial air flung himself into the great easy-chair wheeled 
before Squire Ned’s place at the table, and began 
playing with the enormous seals of his massive 
watch-guard with the coarse red fingers, on which 
already blazed a diamond ring. ; 
Something in his looks, but more in his gait, struck 
me as familiar, and when he spoke I was confirmed 
in asuddenimpression. But I sat quietly for further 
developments. 

“Well, old boys, I reckon this is the last business 
before us, and to-night I can walk right into my 
rights. It’s hard on a feller to be put off if this style 
from his own property,” he said, with a swaggering 
air. 

‘«There are few heirs who receive such prompt ac- 
ceptance, and find so few legal obstacles in their 
way,” replied Lawyer Nickerson, with a frown. 
“Well, well, I meant no harm to you, sir. You’ve 
treated me like a gentleman, and you shall always 
have a welcome at Millingford Reach.” 

“Thank you,” returned the lawyer, stiffly, finding 
the simpleton’s patronizing good-nature more irri- 
tating than the most unreasonable insolence could 
be, ‘my business don’t admit of my visiting.” 

“Ts that so? But you shall doall my little jobs for 
me, anyhow. Sue all the rascals that don’t pay up 
their dues, look after my mortgages, and them sort 
of affairs. I shan’t be one to stand and haggle about 
the price of work you do for me, now I tell you that.” 
The lawyer gave a little snort of mingled anger And 
disgust, and began to burrow among his papers as a 
refuge from the annoyance. 

The new heir of Millingford Reach settled himself 
back in his chair, put his feet up to the table, pulled 
from his pocket a small tin box filled with tobacco, 
and gathering up a pinch of leaves, thrust them into 
his mouth and fell to chewing energetically, mean- 
while contemplating with profound satisfaction the 
sparkling steel buckles of his very brilliant patent- 
leather shoes, and the massive gold rings on his 
coarse red fingers. 

Poor Squire Ned looked at him a moment, and 
turned away with a countenance divided between 
disgust and sorrow. 

‘“‘ Drive ahead, old boy; I’m ready to pay attention 
and do the signing. I’m in a hurry to get out there, 
and begin to feel at home. I’m going to give a party 
pretty quick, and then you'll see how a thing ought 
to be done. I must make the acquaintance of the 
gentle folks, you know. Ofcourse they’! all want to 
know me. There’ll be gay times shortly at Milling- 
ford Reach, now I'tell you that.” 

He nodded in high glee, first to the lawyer and then 
to the host, and the latter, seeing that something 
was required of him, said, disconsolately : 

«*T suppose so.” 

“You may bet your lifeon that. I’ve been invited 
out already, and they say it’s a fellow who doesn’t 
knock under to everybody. It’s mighty civil of him, 
considering I've cut him out. I’m going to see him 
just as soon as I get established at the place.” 
““What’s his name?” asked the lawyer, with a 
sudden show of interest. 

“ Jourdaine, John Jourdaine; a mighty civil fel- 
low, if you can tell anything by the looks. He’s 
coming to see me, to stay awhile, and show me how 
the thing ought to be done, after I've made hima 
visit.” 

“Indeed! I congratulate you upon the acquisition 
of Mr. John Jourdaine’s friendship,’ retorted the 
lawyer, dryly. ‘He has the reputation of being 
somewhat fastidious.” 

But he knows a fellow, of true grit. He said 
there was the right stuff in me. I tell you I am 
bound to shine when I’m the master of Millingtord 
Reach. I don’t like the name very well. Why didn’t 
the old governor call it Millingford Castle, or Milling- 
ford Palace? I'll have it grand enough to be called 
so yet; just you wait, ld boys, and you'll see.” 
‘‘Our palaces and castles are for royal and noblo 
families,” answered the lawyer, with a contemptuous 
smile. 

“We're all noble in America; one man’s as good as 
another,” the young heir exclaimed, even his dull 
wits perceiving something of the supreme disdain 
which filled the thoughts of the last speaker. ‘‘ May- 
be you think, sir, that I warn’t anybody there, but [ 
can tell you”— 

He had spoken thus far in a loud, authoritative, 
resentful tone, but he paused abruptly, with open 
mouth and staring eyes, the florid hue of his com- 
plexion fading out to a sickly yellow, as I came forth 
with extended hand. : ‘ 

“ Well, Joe, this is an unexpected meeting. When 
I left New York I didn’t expect to meet you over 
here under such remarkably propitious circumstances. 

His astonishment and embarrassment were ludi- 
crous enough, and it seemed to me rather dispropur- 
tioned to the case. But I reflected that it must be 
rather trying to any one’s nerves, when just assuming 
arrogant manners, aud asserting one’s high position, 
to be confronted by one who had known hii in such 
wretched circumstances as I had seen Joe Miller. 

He had started fip from the easy-chair, and stood 
uneasily shifting from one foot to another, flushing 
crimson, and paling to sickly yellow. Instinctively 
he dropped his pompous manners, and gave me the 




















“I would to Heaven that it lay in my power, but 


him. Squire Ned was as much shocked as any of 


pair of bushy, sandy whiskers, a dull gray eye and 


old subservient bow. 
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‘It’s you, Mr. Romaine? I'm sure I didn’t think 
—I don’t mean—I—” 

“You are a little astonished at seeing me, Joe, I 
beg your pardon. You are Mr. Raymond Millingford 
now. I congratulate you heartily upon your won- 
derful good fortune. Sit down, sit down, sir, don’t 
stand for me.” 

He sank back into the chair, running his thick fin- 
gers through his sandy shock of hair, as if trying to 
stir up some idea, or obtain a little relief from his 
overpowering confusion, 

“You knew Mr. Millingford, Romaine?” said the 
surprised and attentive Squire Ned. 

“* Well, yes, more or less, I’ve known him for a good 
many years.” And I made a little sign for the squire 
to take another time to push his inquiries. 

Gradually our discomfited heir recovered bis com- 
posure, although he did not resume his boastful, 
swaggering manners, and still I fancied eyed me with 
@ little suspicious alarm. 

“Poor, simple fellow,” thought I, ‘does he fancy 
it will injure or better him for them to know that his 
mother was my mother’s washerwoman, and that 
since I have had a man’s work, he has been my er- 
rand boy? Rather it is for me to be disturbed by 
the change in our relations.” 

“T hope your mother is well, Mr. Millingford,” 
said I, quietly setting the example, and recognizing 
the transformation of his fortunes, 

He did not seem to hear me until I repeated my 
question, and then the same look of weak terror 
crossed his face. . 

“ Yes, sir, she is pretty well. No, no; she is poorly 
now. She wasn’t able to come over with me, She 
wont come till after I’m settled awhile.” 

I took the first excuse offered to leave the room, 
and give him opportunity to recover from his pertur- 
‘bation. That night he drove over to Millingford 

Reach, the last formalities having made over to him 
that extensive and beautiful estate. 

I pitied poor Squire Ned, as he wandered restlessly 
around his house that next day. Nothing I could 
urge or invent would assuage his disconsolate rebel- 
lion against the fate of his old comrade’s home. 

“T cannot think of him as my brave-spirited Ray- 
mond’s son. That shallow-minded, stupid clown 
who has gone down to Millingford Reach in such 
jaunty fashion. If only there had been the least flaw 
oo sponse he brought—if only there was the 

ntest of oustin oe 
— oth ce g him”—he repeated, again 
“ Would you rather see 
Pi ni ei John Jourdaine the 
“No, no. But that refined, ladylike Eveline, and 
you, Romaine. You two established there would 
have satisfied my highest ambition.” 

“You are too kind to me, Squire Ned. Sometimes 
I stop to ask myself how it is possible | have become 
So completely identified with the interests and people 
here. My American life seems to have been‘a dream, | 
and England and Devon the real home of my spirit, ” 
returned I, with earnestness, , 
“I want you to stay with us, Romaine. You really 
seem to me like a very close connexion. I’ve tried to 
puzzle out why it is I’m so attracted toward you, but 
I don’t exactly satisfy myself, unless by deciding that 
you are just the brave, steady, gallant young fellow I 
should hope to see my son, if I had one. You must 
not go back to America. I talked a bit with the 
colonel, He's set upon the mill, and you'll hear from 
him shortly. That will keep you busy awhile.” 

The squire was right. Ina few days I received an 
earnest and cordial letter from Colonel Cathart, ask- 
ing my help in getting up the new machinery, and 
giving into my hands the genera! supervision of the 
whole arrangement. The offer was too liberal to be 
carelessly declined. Besides, my inclinations all 
urged me to remain, and I had not yet received an 
answer from Eveline Eaton. I was glad enough of | 
any excuse to get back to Eglantine Terrace,, and I | 
made my return at an early day. | 

T foun: the family as kind and cordial as upon my | 
first appearance. Catharine was a little shy and | 
grave in my presence, but the reserve soon wore off. | 
John Jourdaine’s name was scrupulously avoided. | 
The colonel told me confidentially that the gentleman | 
had lived in complete seclusion ever since the morti- 
fying denouement at the Terrace, until very lately, | 
when he heard of him as a close friend and boon 
: st of the new proprietor of Millingford 
“ How absurd!” commented I. “ Nothing could be 
more preposterous than such a friendship. Jour- 
daine must despise and ridicule such a simple, stupid 
nature as poor Joe’s, and Joe must be sadly puzzled | | 
and perplexed by his deep and wily intellect. ‘There | 
is some motive, under the guise of friendship. If we | 
wait patiently we shall discover it.” |. 
I met with one severe disappointment; Eveline was | 
not at the Terrace. She had gone to Liverpool on an | | 


indefinite visit. I guessed something of her errand | 
before a letter came. I 
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“You must still pardon me, my kind friend,” she 
wrote, * that I cannot give yet the answer you asked | | 
for. I must still struggle for light. I do not see |, 
clearly what Is right, nor am I able to overcome the r 
pride which refuses to receive all without being able | 
to return aught. Atleast I ask for an untarnished 
name, and the proois of my mother’s lawfal marriage, 
which Mr. John Jourdaine has dared impeach. 
am here in Liverpool, trying to find the missing links, | 
There is some mystery about Nancy Lermont’s re- 
fusul to testify in my behalf, She suffers keenly in | t 
my presence, and I am sure longs to be free to help 
me, but is restrained by sume iron hand, and that 
hand who can doubt is John Jourdaine’s? The | 1 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








—I don’t mean—I—” 

“You are a little astonished at seeing me, Joe. I 
beg your pardon. Youare Mr. Raymond Millingford 
now. I congratulate you heartily upon your won- 
derful good fortune. Sit down, sit down, sir, don’t 
stand for me.” 

He sank back into the chair, running his thick fin- 
gers through his sandy shock of hair, as if trying to 
stir up some idea, or obtain a little relief from his 
* overpowering confusion. 

“You knew Mr. Millingford, Romaine?” said the 
surprised and attentive Squire Ned. 

« Well, yes, more or less, I’ve known him for a good 
many years.” And I made a little sign for the squire 
to take another time to push his inquiries. 

Gradually our discomfited heir recovered his com- 
posure, although he did not resume his boastful, 
swaggering manners, and still I fancied eyed me with 
a little suspicious alarm. 

‘Poor, simple fellow,” thought I, ‘does he fancy 
it will injure or better him for them to know that his 
mother was my mother’s washerwoman, and that 
since I have had a man’s work, he has been my er- 
rand boy? Rather it is for me to be disturbed by 
the change in our relations.” 

“T hope your mother is well, Mr. Millingford,” 
said I, quietly setting the example, and recognizing 
the transformation of his fortunes. 

He did not seem to hear me until I repeated my 
question, and then the same look of weak terror 
crossed his face. : 

“ Yes, sir, she is pretty well. No, no; she is poorly 
now. She wasn’t able to come over with me. She 
wont come till after 1’m settled awhile.” 

I took the first excuse offered to leave the room, 
and give him opportunity to recover from his pertur- 
‘bation. That night he drove over to Millingford 

Reach, the last formalities having made over to him 
that extensive and beautiful estate. 

I pitied poor Squire Ned, as he wandered restlessly 
around his house that next day. Nothing I could 
urge or invent would assuage his disconsolate rebel- 
lion against the fate of his old comrade’s home. 

“T cannot think of him as my brave-spirited Ray- 
mond’s son. That shallow-minded, stupid clown, 
who has gone down to Millingford Reach in such 
jaunty fashion. If only there had been the least faw 
in the evidence he brought—if only there was the 
faintest hope of ousting him”’—he repeated, again 
and again. 

“ Would you rather see John Jourdaine the 
master?” asked I. 

“No, no. But that refined, ladylike Eveline, and 
you, Romaine. You two established there would 
have satisfied my highest ambition.” 

* You are too kind to me, Squire Ned. Sometimes 
I stop to ask myself how it is possible 1 have become 
so completely identified with the interests and people 
here. My American life seems to have been‘a dream, 
and England and Devon the real home of my spirit,” 
returned I, with earnestness. 

“*T want you to stay with us, Romaine. You really 
seem to me like a very close connexion. I’ve tried to 
puzzle out why it is I’m so attracted toward you, but 
I don’t exactly satisfy myself, unless by deciding that 
you are just the brave, steady, gallant young fellow I 
should hope to see my son, if I had one. You must 
not go back to America. I talked a bit with the 
colonel. He's set upon the mill, and you'll hear from 
him shortly. That will keep you busy awhile.” 

The squire was right. In a few days I received an 
earnest and cordial letter from Colonel Cathart, ask- 
ing my help in getting up the new machinery, and 
giving into my hands the general supervision of the 
whole arrangement. The offer was too liberal to be 
carelessly declined. Besides, my inclinations all 
urged me to remain, and I had not yet received an 
answer from Eveline Eaton. I was glad enough of 
any excuse to get back to Eglantine Terrace,, and I 
made my return at an early day. ; 

I foun: the family as kind and cordial as upon my | 
first appearance. Catharine was a little shy and | 
grave in my presence, but the reserve soon wore off. | 
John Jourdaine’s name was scrupulously avoided. 
The colonel told me confidentially that the gentleman 
had lived in complete seclusion ever since the morti- 
fying denouement at the Terrace, until very lately, 
when he heard of him as a close friend and boon 
companion of the new proprietor of Millingford 
Reach. 

“ How absurd!” commented I. “Nothing could be 
more preposterous than such a friendship. Jour- 








daine must despise and ridicule such a simple, stupid | 
nature as poor Joe’s, and Joe must be sadly puzzled | 
and perplexed by his deep and wily intellect. There 
is some motive, under the guise of friendship. If we | 
wait patiently we shall discover it.” 

I met with one severe disappointment; Eveline was 
not at the Terrace. She had gone to Liverpool on an | 
indefinite visit. I guessed something of her errand | 
before a letter came. 

“You must still pardon me, my kind friend,” she 
wrote, * that I cannot give yet the answer you asked 
for. I must still struggle for light. I do not see 
clearly what is right, nor am I able to overcome the | 
pride which refuses to receive all without being able 
to return aught. Atleast I ask for an untarnished 
hame, and the proois of my mother’s lawful marriage, 
which Mr. John Jourdaine has dared impeach. I 
am here in Liverpool, trying to find the missing links. 
There is some mystery about Nancy Lermont’s re- 
fusal to testify in my behalf. She suffers keenly in 
my presence, and I am sure longs to be free to help 
me, but is restrained by some iron hand, and that 
hand who can doubt is John Jourdaine’s? The | 








trouble, I fancy, has some connection with Johnny 
Lermont, her only son, who is represented to me as a 
bad, reckless boy, and who was recently in John 
Jourdaine’s service. I am told. that you are to re- 
main in England some length of time. If, then, you 
care to wait any longer, you shall have an answer 
before you leave for America. I give you this infor- 
mation as so much lation for the susy Had 
you asked me when I was so certain of my claim to 
the Millingford estate, you would have received a 
glad and unhesitating answer from, 
“ Yours in deepest esteem and friendship, 
“ EVELINE.” 





I read the letter thoughtfully, and could not find 


heart to be dissatisfied with it, because it was so 
much like the dear girl herself. Moreover, I did not 
find it so very discouraging upon re-perusal. I went, 
therefore, with a cheerful, hopeful mind to the new 
work appointed to me, and was soon deep in the 
problems of mechanism, of warp and loom, wheel 
and engine. And the weeks slipped away, and still 
Eveline was absent, and still I remained in trustful 
content, busy over the colonel’s plans. 

We heard frequently from Millingford Reach. The 
whole county was flooded with rumors of the wild 
doings there. Poor, simple Joe was going to ruin 
faster than ever now that he had become transformed 
into the master of that fine old house. He had yield- 
ed himself wholly to the evil counsels of the riotous 
companions whe had gathered like vultures around 
him. Moved to-compassion at the prospect for the 
poor, witless youth, we went over to make a call, 
Colonel Cathart and myself, intending to remonstrate 
seriously with him, and try to show him the folly of 
his conduct. The first face which confronted us was 
that of John Jourdaine. He spared us the annoy- 
ance of conversation by rising from his seat beside 
the master of the house, and walking out of the 
room. 

But we soon learned how completely his strong, 
subtle mind had obtained the mastery over the feeble 
intellect of this degenerate scion of the house of 
Millingford. He heard what we had to say without 
the indignation I had expected, but with cold impas- 
siveness and incredulity. . 

*“T can trust Mr. Jourdaine. He’s the right sort 
of a gentleman, so all the folks hereabouts tell me, 
and I do just as he tells me. Maybe I drink pretty 
good brandy, but it’s a deuced pity if a man of for- 
tune like me can’t be allowed that much,” he an- 
swered Colonel Cathart. 

With me-he was still uneasy and embarrassed. I 
fancied because he could not forget his old habit of 
subservient humility, and did my best to help him 
overcome it by addressing him carefully by his new 
name, and with due respect. 

He d i If of his own formality, 
and awkwardly attempted to be confidential. 

“I’m much obliged, I’m sure, Mr. Romaine, that 
you cared enough about me to come and speak about 
it. But you needn’t be uneasy, because Mr. Jour- 
daine’s here, and he looks after me, and shows me 
what’s the way a rich gentleman like me ought to 
behave. I’m going to steady down by-and-by. I’m 
thinking of looking after a wife, you see, and I’ve an 
idea I’ve found just the right sort of one, and it’s not 
strange in me, either. I’ve been down to see her in 
Liverpool, and told her that she must make this her 
home, anyhow. She’s a nice pretty girl, looks just 
like a lady, sir. Mr. Jourdaine he says she’s the 
right sort for the mistress here, but I’m not to say so 
until she’s used to me. Jourdaine says that’s the 
style here in England. You and I don’t know much 
about it. I tell you what, sometimes I think Amer- 
ica’s the best place, after all. Perhaps some time I 
shall sell out and go home.” 

There was a little wistful, homesick cadence in the 
voice which touched me. 

“You don’t mean that you look upon America as 
your home, now you are settled here in this charming 
place? Why, I have grown to feel as if Devon was 
the very spot in all the world where I belong, I like 
it so much. But you will feel more settled when 
your mother comes.” 

I wondered what had brought back that look of 
weak terror and alarm, and could not guess, as he 
faltered out: 

“My mother? O,I don’t know. She wont come 
this year, any way. I’vesent her home some money. 
She'll be a lady now, you know. You are going back 
to America pretty soon, aint you?” 

“Not very soon. I’ve taken some business in hand 
which will keep me here some time. You'll hear 
about it pretty soon, when Colonel Cathart gets 
matters arranged.” 

What ailed the fellow? I was quite out of patience 
with him. He grew fairly blue about the mouth, and 
his eyes were as brimful of anguish and foolish terror 
as such pale, expressionless pupils could show. What 
was it about his mother which touched him so keen- 
ly? 1 hastened to change the subject, and said, 
jucosely : 

“*So there is already a young lady? Well, that’s 


hi 





| to be expected. I hope she will be a quiet, sensible 


gentlewoman, who will look after you and keep you 
steady.” 

He brightened again. 

“T like her looks. She’s all of that, a perfect lady, 
any fool could see. I haven’t asked her yet, you 
know. I’ve only sent for her to come and live here. 
It’s no more’n her right.” i 

I started, struck for the first time by a suspicion of 
the truth, and spoke as quietly as I could: 

“ Perhaps I know her. Is her name Eveline?” 

“ That’s it. What a feller you are, now, to guess. 
It’s Miss Eveline Eaton, to be sure.” 


“And what has the young lady answered to your 
proposal?” . 

“TI haven’t got it, yet. Mr. Jourdaine says it 
isn’t time.” 

“Ah! indeed, so Mr. Jourdaine is your mentor in 
love as well as law? Take care that he don’t betray 
you in both.” 

While I spoke I heard a low rustle outside the win- 
dow. It was partly unclosed, and in a moment I was 
aware that John Jourdaine on the outside had lis- 
tened to all our conversation. I meant he should 
have one thrust in a vulnerable part, so I said ina 
careless tone: 
rs «I doubt very much whether you wil) hear from 
Miss Eaton. It wont do to depend too strictly upon 
Mr. Jourdaine’s judgment. People think his brain 
is softening beneath those repeated attacks. Which 
does he have oftenest, now, catalepsy or the epileptic 
attacks?” 

Satisfied as regarded Mr. Jourdaine, after this last 
attack I made my adieux. That it took effect may 
be inferred from the circumstance that our visit was 
never returned, and that when we met the Milling- 
ford carriage the curtains were hastily pulled down, 
or the horses’ heads turned in another direction. 

I did not see the poor simple heir for two months, 
and that meeting was our last. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


The Cruise of the “ Aphrodite.” 








A SHORT pull took us on board the Aphrodite, 
which lay with her folded white wings, like a beau- 
tiful sea-bird at rest on the water. Marling was at 
the gangway to welcome us, looking, in his rough 
pilot-coat and tarpaulin hat, every inch a sailor; 
while his easy, graceful bearing and gentle manners 
equally proclaimed him every inch a gentleman; and, 
in fact, he was both—a gentleman-sailor, which is 
what no other country than England can produce. 
We had much to talk of. Marling tirst insisted on 
showing us the various improvements he had made 
in the vessel—how he had taken two feet oft the mast; 
how he had replaced his old standing-rigging by 
wire; how he had “shifted his weights,” s0 that she 
was to sail twice as well. And then we had to ex- 
amine the new patent anchor—(which I am bound to 
say was very ugly, and not at all like the emblem of 
hope we have been used to), and the improved binna- 
cle, and a most complicated American windlass—all 
of which we duly admired, in the most profound ig- 
norance of their merits. We were better able to ap- 
preciate the comfort and refinement of the cabins, 
which were a succession of luxurious boudoirs, pan- 
elled with looking-glasses, rich with crimson silk, 
and surr ded with hes, soft and inviting. 
There were three sleeping-cabins—one quite aft, 
opening on to the companion, and appropriated to my 
use; next to that the main-cabin, serving as dining 
and drawing-room, and occupying the whole breadth 
of the vessel; and then two more sleeping-berths, for 
Marling himself and Maltyre. Forward of those, 
again, were the pantry and the forecastle, where the 
crew (six in number, with Burrles), lived and slept. 
1 have, as will be seen, a reason for describing the 
situation of the cabins. Had they been differently 
arranged, or had I slept in any other than the after- 
most, I might never have lived to write this account. 

Early on the next morning we weighed anchor, and 
dropped down with the ebb before a light breeze, 
only just enough to give sufficient command of the 
ship to take her out of the harbor—the entrance to 
which, as Marling informed us, is one of the nastiest 
pieces of navigation he knows. We were all there, 
| Standing together, Marling steering, and were talk- 
| ing with the most pleasing anticipation of our pros- 
| pects in the trip we had just commenced, which was 
nothing less than a cruise to the Mediterranean. We 
spoke low, for Marling had not let the men into the 
secret of our destination, being sure, as he said, that 
if he had done so, the crew would have left him toa 
man, so averse are the sailors of these parts to long 
voyages. He proposed to tell them only when we 
should be well clear of the land, when they must 
perforce reconcile themselves to it. 

For several days nothing of note disturbed our en- 
joyment. The weather was delightful, though some- 
what cold; the wind favored us, and our only occupa- 
tion the livelong day was inhaling ozone, eating and 
drinking, and pitying the lot of the fog-beridden 
Londoners we had left behind us. Ou the fifth day, 
Marling called the men together, and told them he 
was bound for “the Straits’ and beyond, and hoped 
they would do their duty and behave well, which, he 
said, would not be forgotten in their wages on arriv- 
ing home again. The announcement of a long voy- 
age appeared to produce a very unfavorable impres- 
sion among the crew,who looked at each other sulkily, 
and the il!-favored Dick even made a few steps for- 
ward, and glanced furtively from out the corners of 
his eyes at Marling, as though about to speak; but 
apparently he thought better of it, for he walked for- 
ward again with the rest of the crew, who collected 
together on the windlass, talking over the matter. 
Burrles was steering; but his eye wandered ever and 
anon from the binnacle to the group forward, where 
loomed the gigantic Dick, taller by a head and 
shoulders than the rest. At last he spoke—not to 
Marling, but tome, whom, as being the most essential 
landsman of the party, be had takeu under bis es- 
pecial patronage— 

“That there Dick is a scholar, he is—he can read 
and write.” 

I did not see the application of the remark, so said 








| nothing; and Burrles relapsed into an alternate con- 
| templation of the crew and the binnacle. Burrles 
| was a dull, heavy, slow-moving, Suffolk-bred animal, 
| but there was, as I thought, something very honest 
; about his face. Again he spoke: 

“T don’t know much about that there, I don’t. He 
come from the North Country, he dew—Liverpool o' 
somewheres.” ; 

I puzzled in vain over the meaning of these enig- 
matic assertions, and got out of the difficulty by ask- 
ing what he thought of the weather. He gave a low- 
spirited look to windward, and replied that he “ didn’t 
like the look of that bank, he didn’t.” This was 
pleasing and reassuring, for, having been instructed 
in the ways of Burries, I knew that in all his opinions 
he was so invariably wrong, that he was as good a 
guide as if he had been always right. Marling was 
quite pleased, when he came up to take his observa- 
tion, to learn that Burrles was desponding, and fore- 
told a long spell of fair weather and favorable winds. 
And so indeed it turned out. 

The next morning the wind fell, and for two days 
we had almost a calm, and the vessel lay rolling with 
the long Atlantic swell, making scarce any way at 
all. Then a fresh breeze sprung up, and we “ took in 
our kites’ and flew before it at the rate of ten knots 
an hour, the Aphrodite going, as Marling said, “as 
comfortable as an old shoe.” 

On the following Thursday night—the wind was 
still right astern, and we were off the coast of Spain 
—I was lying asleep in my berth, when I was all at 
once dimly conscious of being disturbed in my rest by 
a trampling and scuftling. I was dreaming of a bat- 
tle, and heard shouts and oaths, and cries for belp; 
and I thought I was looking on, but with a sort of 
feeling that I ought to take a part in the fray. Then 
for a moment I fell off from my dream, and sunk 
again to sleep; but soon I heard another fight and a 
louder shout; and this time I half awoke, still with 
that same uncomfortable feeling that I was somehow 
concerned in the struggle. Another shout. This 
time I quite awoke. The shout was repeated. There 
was a trampling in Marling’s cabin, mixed with curses 
and blows. I jumped from my berth and rushed for- 
ward. For a moment I stood dazed and confused at 
the scene before me. Marling lay half out of his 
berth, bleeding from a wound in his head, while over 
him stood two men, one holding a lantern, and the 
other binding him with a rope. I rushed forward and 
planted a blow, straight out from the shoulder, on the 
ear of the man with the lantern. Never shall I for- 
get the sensation of devilish pleasure with which I 
felt my fist go home. He fell like an ox, with his 
head in the fender, and I was turning to the other 
man, when I was suddenly seized from behind ina 
grasp ofiron. In a second, I was down on my back; 
and, looking up, I saw over me the diabolical face of 
Dick, who was kneeling on my chest. Uttering the 
most frightful imprecations, he began to tie my hands 
together. I struggled hard; but such was his weight 
that I was powerless; and in a very short time I was 
lying on the floor, bound hand and foot. Then, for 
the first time, I tried to gather my ideas together. 
In vain. I was amazed; my brain was in a whirl; [ 
could not take in the events of the last few minutes, 
But my eyes fell on the man I had knocked down; 
and I felt a savage pleasure to see that the blood was 
trickling down his forehead, and that he lay quite 
motionless. 

Dick, having secured Marling, now came back to 
me and shook his fist in my face, with a scowl that 
rendered his features so incredibly repulsive, that I 
involuntarily shut my eyes, not from fear, but from 
repulsion. The two then carried me into my berth, 
and locked the door which separated me from 
Marling. I opened my mouth to speak; but Dick 
broke in without giving me time: 

* None of your jaw. I tell you what it is; we don’t 
mean to go to the Straits; and we’ve just taken the 
ship into our own hands.—D’ye hear?”’ 

At this I broke out: 

** You infernal scoundrel! you shall suffer for this 
when we get to England. It is mutiny.” 

Here I stopped, conscious of having said too much. 
A grin of satisfaction overspread the ruffian’s face, 
and he turned to his companion: 

“There, Bill, you hear what he says; you’d best 
have taketi my advice. Dead men tell no tales.” 

With this they left me in darkness. 1 lay there till 
morning, with the hard cords chafing my wrists and 
ankles, unable even to turn over—for they had lashed 
my arms to the stanchions—and trying to frame for 
myself some explanation of the scene I had just gone 
through. I could hear Marling groaning in his cabin, 
and occasionally speaking as if to a second person, 
from which I inferred that he was guarded. Gus 
Maltyre and Burrles I had not seen or heard; and I 
supposed that they too must be secured—I felt certain 
that Burrles was not one cf the mutineers. 

At length a pale ray of light showed me that morn- 
ing was come. Soon after 1 heard them changing the 
watch on deck, and I could distinguish that a discus- 
sion was being held among them as to plans. They 
did not seem all-to agree together. I heard Dick 
speaking: 

“So you’re frightened now, are you? You talked 
big enough about taking the ship back to England; 
and now, when I’ve done all tie dirty work, you turn 
out a set of cowards, hang you!” 

Then I[ heard another voice: 

“ We aint no more frightened than what you are; 
but what are we to do when we get to England? It’ll 
be all fuund out. If the governor was to die, we 





should swing for it, we should.” 
‘I tell you what, mate; we wont goto England.” 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 622.] 
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THREE THOUSAND A YEAR 
AND “THE PINES.” 





I wAs a good deal shocked the other day at being 
told by a young fellow of my acquaintance that he 
was going down to L—s—d (1 withhold the full name 
of the place for obvious reasons) to marry an heiress. 
Not that there is anything to be shocked at in a man 
marrying an heiress, or in his going down to L—s—d 
for the purpose; but the levity of the speaker proved 
to me that love, as far as he was concerned, played no 
part in the matter. I could not let the observation 
pass without comment, so I said to him at once: “Of 
course, the fact that the lady is an heiress is not what 
induces you to marry her?” 

“ By Jove, but it is, though!” he answered, with 
the shameless laugh of the true fortune-hunter. 
“But you have some love for the poor girl, I pre- 
sume?” said I. 

“Love!” returned the fellow. ‘ Never Saw her in 
my life.” 

« Well, you intend to love her, at any rate?” 

* Quite out of the question, my good fellow,” said 
the miscreant; “and so you’d say yourself, if you saw 
her portrait.” 

“Then, may I ask, what inducement you intend to 
hold out to bring her to marry you?” 

“ Well, I flatter myself,” he said, with aself-satisfied 
air, which his handsome face to a certain extent ex- 
cused—I flatter myself, personal appearance has 


course assume a passion, though I have itnot. When 


yourself, and know all about it.” 











was practicable. 
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last thing at nigbt. 


Angelina like it?” 
Angelina.” 


Gaul, Ange. 


but as something real. 


single one asa gift. 


called her ‘’Ideous.” 


something to do with these matters. Then I must of 


one fishes in the matrimonial river for gold-fish, one 
spins an artificial heart, you know. But what’s the 
good of telling you this? You married for money 


That is always the way. I am always having that 
thrown in my teeth; I, with whom honorable motives _ 
were of paramount importance; I, whose strict sense 
of what was due, not only tothe lady, but to myself, 
would not let me stir a step towards gaining Angelina 
Quelch’s affections, till I was convinced that my own 
were irreparably engaged. I marry for money! The 
charge is grossly unjust; but it is the way of the 
world, If aman marry an heiress, more especially 
if her beauties do not appear in the face of her, he is 
sure to be set down as a mere fortune-hunter. What! 
are plain heiresses never to marry? Is their money 
during their life to advantage no one but themselves, 
and at their death to swell the store of some distant 
relative, perhaps already over-rich? If they are not 
the kind of people with whom one would fall desper- 
ately in love at tirst sight, is love for them, thereture, 
a thing impossible? Do not believe it. A man may' 
fall in love with any woman he likes, if he will but 
make up his mind to it. Marriages are made in 
heaven, says a proverb. Possibly! I wont take upon 
myself to deny it; but, says another proverb, Heaven 
helps them that help themselves, which 1s entirely 
my view of the matter. Love may be acquired, may 
be cultivated as certainly as mangold-wurzels; and 
love once secured, the charge of marrying for money 
falls impotently to the ground. Take my own case. 
Angelina, only child of the late Gabriel Smith 
Quelch, Esq., of “ the Pines,” Honeyton—three thou- 
sand a year and “the Pines,” bless her!—first shone 
upon my view some five years ago, when I was 
seriously considering the necessity of settling down, 
and taking to some regular and respectable mode of 
btaining an i From my youth up, however, 
I have had a hearty dislike for trades and professions, 
and, in fact, for everything which comes under the 
head of geiting your own living; so what wonder 
that, as I was ruefully reflecting upon tbe various 
disagreeables connected with law, physic, and divin- 
ity, or chewing the cud of still bitterer fancies regard- 
ing cotton, silk, and indigo, the vision of Angelina 
should break in upon the darkness of my thoughts 
like a flash of inspiration into the soul of a poet—like 
aray of sunlight into the gloom of a prison—like the 
distant shout ‘“ Reprieve!” upon the ears of the 
despairing wretch with whose neck-gear Calcraft’s 
accursed fingers are already fumbling. A marriage 
with her, it was quite clear, would deliver me from 
all my perplexity; so, without losing a moment, I 
took measures to ascertain that it was all right with 
regard to the three thousand and “ the Pines,” and 
then proceeded to consider whether or not the alliance 


My honorable feelings at once pointed out to me 
that the first necessity in the matter was, that I 
should fall in love with the lady. This I resolved to 
do in as short a time as possible. It is a process of no 
very great difficulty to the well-regulated mind. You 
cannot certainly order so much love at a shop, or get 
it down from London packed in cotton wool—this 
side up; very fragile—but you can get it neverthe- 
less. Let the would-be lover give his whole mind to 
it, and success is certain. I don’t mean to say that 
you can—if I may be allowed the term—‘“‘ coach ” that 
boyish, weeping, rhyming, next-door-to-suicide, un- 
reasonable passion that you read about in novels. 
You may, for all | know to the contrary, be able to 
goas far even as this; but as lam only speaking 
from my own experience, I will not assert it. In my 
own case, I succeeded in getting a neat, durable, 
respectable article enough; one in which I had no 
fear that the colurs would run, or that, from its over- 
brilliancy when new, it.might come to look tawdry. 

But how did I get it? I will tell you. What is the 
first element of success? What is that quality which 
in time may make an occupation, at first sight dis- 
agreeable, interesting, nay, even seductive? Earnest- 
ness. Good. I was terribly in earnest about it; I 


George's, Hanover Square.” I made Angelina Quelch 
the great fact in my life; I thought about ber the 
first thing in the morning; I meditated upon her the 
IT asked myself, when in doubt 
about anything, “ What would Angelinasay? Would 
I spoke of-her to myself as ‘‘ My 
I made affectionate diminutives of her 
name; I would style her playfully, Angy; more pa- 
thetically, Leena; passionately, and in the accent of 
I would rally myself occasionally upon 
the subject of my passion; I would say, ‘“ If youdon’t 
take care, old fellow, you'll get spooney in that 
quarter;” or, “It strikes me, my friend, that we are | 
getting rather swect upon the Quelch ;” or such like. 
I kept up the fiction of Angelina’s being an object of 
vital interest to me, of there being some secret sym- 
pathy between us, so constantly and perseveringly, 
that in time I began to think of ft not at all asa fiction, 
This was the first step. 


I then set myself vigorously to discover beauties in 
Angelina Quelch; a rather hopeless undertaking, at 
first sight. To any eye but that of affection, she was 
a very ordinary-looking girl. 
tainly not beautiful. No artist would have takena 
Wangles, who painted a full- 
length of her, called her ‘“ Faulty;” Stipple, only 
commissioned to make a chalk-drawing of the head, 
Her beauty was necessarily, 
then, to be looked for in the expression, and abun- 
dance of expression she could of a surety lay no claim 
to. She had a habit, probably a displeasing one to 
any but the eye of love, of leaving her mouth ajar, as 
if, when she had finished speaking, she had forgotten 
to shut the door after ber, and in consequence all the 
expression of her face had seized its opportunity and 
escaped; and1am bound to add that, when she re- 
membered herself, and closed her mouth, strangers 
might be excused for thinking that the remedy had 
been delayed too long, and that the door was not shut 
till the steed had been stolen. Even to my eyes, I 
confess it was for some time difficult to make much 
out; but after close study I perceived that the strong 
point in her character, which her expression inter- 
preted to admiration and how true it is that the 
plainest things often puzzle us the most—was sim- 
plicity—a singular and beautiful simplicity. If I love 
one thing in a woman, in these days of affectation 
and disguise, it is simplicity; and in every line of 
Angelina’s face there was an astonishingly simple, I 
I at once confessed 
that here was the wife fur me; my heart told me 
instatitly that this was the woman for my money, as 
my reason had long since told me that I was the man 
for hers. hat night I dreamed about her, and then 
I knew that it was all over with me; that I was irre- 


had almost written vacant, air. 


trievably in love. 


THE FLAG 0 


least use; and it’s a pity that all her suitors can’t come 
to the poor girl in the shape of an amatory Briareus, 
so that sbe might refuse all their hundred hands at 
once, and have done with them, Give it up, my good 
fellow; take my advice, and give it up. Charming 
weather, isn’t it? By, by.” 
I don’t know an unpleasanter man to talk to than 
Purkiss. 
Here was matter for very serious reflection. Should 
I take Purkiss’s advice, and give itup? What ground 
had I for expecting success, when Fokesall, six feet 
two inches high, singularly fascinating, and a wonder 
Lat a compliment, was declined with thanks; and 
when Pagnell, though remarkably handsome, and 
thoroughly understanding the business, was driven 
back in confusion? What chance was there for me, 
possessed neither of Fokesall’s extraordinary stature 
and fascinating manners, nor of Pagnell’s remarkable 
beauty and thorough knowledge of business? None, 
certainly, if I used the same means which failed with 
them. But to attack her with the ordinary weapons 
of love-making, was to fight your enemy in a way 
which you knew he had made every preparation to 
How if I tried another plan? Here was An- 
gelina Quelch, the victor, according to Purkiss, of a 
hundred fights, quite prepared against flattery, sighs, 
soft looks, and all the ordinary artillery of love. How 
if I were to make use of none of these practices—if L 
were to be as unlike her other lovers as possible? 
They, forgetting that the great point was to quiet her 
suspicions, and to persuade her that they were in love 
with herself, had affected to see in her extraordinary 
beauty and attractiveness, and so represented them- 
selves as in love with something which she could not 
but feel was very unlike herself. This might have 
succeeded with some women; if she had not been an 
heiress, it might have succeeded with Miss Quelch; 
but as matters stood, it had utterly failed. 
would it do, then, if I, instead of ascribing to her all 
manner of grace and beauty, as if such qualities were 
necessary to make her worthy of my love, were to 
show that I thought of her only as she knew herself 
to be, and loved her for what she was. This should 
be my line. Common sense and, to a certain extent, 
candor, should characterize my treatment of her, and 
aleaf out of her own book should, I hoped, aid me 
more than volumes of the ordinary art of love. That 
very afternoon, I started a report that I had resolved 
never to marry, and that I had devoted myself toa 


Her features were cer- 
resist. 


The first impediment to the marriage being thus 
satisfactorily got over, I had uo longer any hesitation 
about going in for Angelina heartily; accordingly, I 
made myself as agreeable to her as I could, paid her 
as much attention as opportunity would allow, and 
was, as I hoped, getting on very well, when I was 
exceedingly disturbed by a conversation which I had 
with Purkiss. He met me one morning not far from 
the lodge-gate of *‘ the Pines,” as I was strolling along 





thinking how decidedly the 


it can’t be done.” 


any rate.” 


Quelch—” 


entered my head, I assure you.” 


her—I idolize her.” 





determined to door die. ‘A coffin,” said I, or ‘ St. 


riage-service had missed my case, when they arranged 
for the bridegroom to say that with all his worldly 
goods he her endowed; he stopped me, and addressed 
me thus: “Ha, Lobbs, my friend, how are you? 
Always at your post,eh? Watching for your prey 
like a spider, ha, ba! ‘Where the carcass is, the 
eagles ’—you know all about it, see. O my ducats 
and my daughter! But it can’t be done, old fellow— 


missionary career in the Feejee Islands. 








Though there was no mistaking the offensive sig- 
nificance of these remarks, I concealed my disgust, 


the business was quod non erat faciendum? 

“Come, come,” said Purkiss; “ let’s have no false 
shame. I know perfectly well that you are making 
a dead set at the Quelch. Don’t be ashamed of it, at 


“Ashamed of it, Mr. Purkiss!? I returned stifily. 


dear sir, you surely don’t mean to say that you are 


if he was an inch; man of most fascinating Manners, 
and the best hand at a compliment I ever knew. 


markably handsome man, you know, he was.” (Iam 
not—not remarkably handsome.) 
on purpose to marry her, and thoroughly understood | assistance. 
the business too. Went in for it methodically; sighed, 
flattered, made her presents, and all that sort of, 
thing; proposed, and yet, Right about face—march! 
was the word; and away went the captain, utterly 
discomfited. Bless my soul, she has had a hundred 
offers, and refused them all! In fact, it’s not the | 


‘“‘He came down | 





dearest girl in the world.” Then, after a pause: 


Rey Re ere 


“ You, Gustavus, would not affect a love that you 
did not feel, I am sure.” Meaning, of course, that 
she suspected very strongly that I would. 
hand upon my heart, and solemnly closed one eye, 
as if to convey some faint idea of my singleness of 
* You would not, fur so many thousands a 





“Three and ‘the Pines,’” I murmured, rather 


Emilia paused a moment, and then laughed. ‘ You 
are like all the rest of them. 
not the picture, that’s valuable in your eyes.” 

This, after all the trouble I had taken to get upa 
bona-fide attachment, was too bad. 

“ Look here, Milly,” I said; “ I am severely in love 
with Angelina Quelch; you can believe it or not as 
you please, of course; but it’s the truth, Now, will 
you help me or not?” 

“You are really in love with her?” 

“Tam.” And the reader knows I spoke truly. 
Hadn’t I dreamed about her? 

“ Very well,” said Milly; “then I will do my best.” 
I pressed her hand, and in a low voice contided to 
her the little rumor which I had started bearing upon 
my views with regard to matrimony and the Feejee 
I hinted that she might refer to this rumor 
in conversation with Angelina, and express some re- 
gret at the loss which the neighborhood was about to 
sustain. It might then be advisable to refer more 
particularly to the vow of celibacy, and to profess 
much astonishment that a man of such strong do- 
mestic tendencies should have formed such a resolu- 
tion. She was carefully to mark how these commu- 
nications were received by the Quelch, and lightly to 
And exceedingly kind it was of 
Milly Sufile to help me in this way, though I suppose 
any other woman would have done the same. For 
when you come to thiua of it, what woman could 
resist the offer of a part in a drama of courtship and 
marriage? Bless them! if they can't play the first 
lady, they will play the second, or the first bride’s- 
maid, or the last, or the faithful or unfaithful friend, 
or anything you like, sooner than be out of the piece. 


The first intimation I received that the Suffle agency 
was doing its work, was at a dinner-party at old 
Sufile’s, a few nights after my conference with Milly. 
I was seated, by Emilia’s arrangement, between her- 
self and the Quelch, who, after sitting without utter- 
ing a word for some time, while Milly and I carried 
on a—well, to tell the honest truth, a not quite 
impromptu conversation, calculated to convey the 
notion that, for candor, generosity, and high principle, 
I might safely back myself at long odds against all- 
comers, suddenly addressed me: “‘ Mr. Lobbs.” 

I turned towards her; my natural frankness, as 
shown by my conversation with Miss Sufile, struggling 
against a certain constrained manner which I now 
thought proper to assume in my conversation with 


It’s the gold frame, and 








A decided change in my behaviour to Angelina was 
now of course necessary. I had before lost no oppor- 
tunity of throwing myself in her way, and of pressing 
my attentions upon her. I now changed all that. I 
did not seek her society; 1 avoided quiet atter-dinner 
conversations with her. I, on one occasion, gave my 
voice in favor of fair beauties—Angelina was dark, 
not to say tawny—and on another, with seeming re- 
luctance, expressed my opinion that height was 
essential to perfect beauty—Angelina was short, not 
tosay dumpy. Iasserted strongly that carte-de-visite 
portraits only did justice to very plain women, that 
they spoiled pretty faces; and then, after a decent 
interval, warmly praised her own photograph, with 
the phatic com dation that it was as like as 
life. Anxious, however, not to discourage her, and 
desirous, besides, to suggest that beauty which pleased 
the eye might not always be calculated to satisfy the 
heart, I said that the real charm of a woman’s face 
lay not in regularity of feature, but in expression; 
and, mindful of the cast in pcint, I added that very 
much even of that was not necessary. In spite of the 
success which these tactics deserved, 1 do not know 
what I should have done without Miss Suffle’s assist- 
ance. Miss Suffe was my friend in the enemy’s 
; camp. Young ladies who have taken the senseless 
| resolve not to marry—every one who has had any 
and inquired, with well-feigned indifference, what , acquaintance amongst plain heiresses, and hysterical 
girls with anti-nuptial notions, will bear me out in 
' this statement—habitually form exaggerated friend- 

ships for some person of their own sex. They must 

have sume confidant to whom they can perpetually 

repeat their unreasonable resolution, and with whom 

they can argue and argue again upon its wisdom. 
“If you are alluding to my affection fur Miss | These friendships, though, while they last, very pas- 
sionate, are not very enduring; and it would be 
“Not at all,” said Purkiss; “nothing of the kind | against reason that they should be so. They have to 
supply the place of that tender feeling which the 
“Then I beg you to understand,” I said, “that my , heiress, but for her unhappy position, would glory in 
affection for that lady is real and earnest. I worship | entertaining for a lover; and it is no matter for sur- 
prise, that, the desire tor a warmer love unsatisfied, 
“Just so,” said Purkiss. ‘ ‘And covetousness, | they should wax and wane, should grow up in a night 
which is idolatry.’ Isn’t that howitruns? But, my | and perish in a night, like Jonah’s gourd, and that 
| the heiress, disappointed in one, should try another, 
ignorant that the Quelch has vowed never to marry, ; and then another, only to be disappointed in all. I 
because she’s certain that the men will come for her | confess that I have known one or two cases where a 
money, and not for herself? Why, what chance do | friendship of this kind has been a-wonder of con- 
you think you’ve got? Jove!” continued Purkiss, | stancy, but this was either because of some very ex- 
with anything but a complimentary glance at my | traordinary merit in the object, or else—the much 
figure, “don’t you remember Fokerall? Fine tall ! more probable reason—because the heiress had for 
fellow was Fokesall” (Iam not tal])—‘six feet two, | the object’s brother a sneaking kindness, which she 
would not confess even to herself. However, in the 
present case, Miss Suffle was the object of Miss 
Well, she gave him notice to quit incontinent, when Quelch’s devoted affectivn, and Miss Suffle bad no 
he offered his hand and his six feet two. Much | brother. Now Miss Suffle and I were great friends ; 
obliged, but had decided not to marry. Then there | we always had been friends from our childiood 
was Pagnell, Captain Pagnell; you recollect? Re- | upwards; a thorough brother-and-sister attachment 
existed between us, so it was no wonder that I should 
inform her of my love for Miss Quelch, and ask her 





““Mr. Lobbs, the Feejee Islands”—mind, not a 
soul had referred to them—‘ where are the Feejee 


Now, this question, though very gratifying when 
taken as evidence that Milly’s influence was at work, 
was at the same time rather embarrassing, for, upon 
my honor! I did not know; I had forgotten to look. 
I glanced for help to Milly; she raised her eyebrows, 
and gave her head a little shake. 

“The Feejee Islands?” I said. 

“Yes, where you are going to, you know.” 

I imitated a forced laugh with some success, and 
What have you been telling 








said, “ Not fair, Milly. 
Miss Quelch about the Feejee Islands?” 
“J only mentioned that you were going there,” said . 
Milly, and how sorry we all were.” 

“Why do you go, Mr. Lubbs?” asked the queen of 


“The benighted ignorance of those unhappy sav- 
ages, Miss Quelch,” I answered, “ imperatively claims 
the aid of every one wlio has no ties to bind him tuo 


“ What sort of tiesdo you. mean?” inquired the 
“OQ, a wife to protect, or—or property to look after, 


“ Why don’t you take to yourself a tie of the first 
kind, and not go to those horrid savages, then?” said 
my soul’s desire, in a low voice. 

I listened with pricked ears, and my heart beat 
This seemed so far surpassing my hopes, 
that I thought I might venture upon something to 


“Ah, Miss Quelch,” I said, imitating her low tone; 
But pshaw!”—tor I did not al- 
together like the composed look of her face—“ it’s folly 


“ifshe whom I— 


“ Folly!” said the Quelch. “Ah! you don’t know 
how fond she is of you.” 


“Who?” I said, with difficulty suppressing my 


*““Who!” whispered the Quelch. 







“The Feejee Islands, Miss Quelch,” I said, ‘to 
which I am proceeding in a very short time, are in 
the North Atlantic Ocean, latitude 30 north, longitude 


This was not quite correct; in fact, on referring 
afterwards to an atlas, I found that the islands were 
in the South Pactic, latitude 18 30, south, longitude 
178 west; but I was so thoroughly thrown out of my 
own bearings by her answer, that I scarcely knew 
where I was myself, much less the Feejee Islands. 

*‘You’ve done it now, my fair friend,” said I, very 


“T will do all [ can for you, Gustavus,” she said; 
“but I can’t give you any great hopes of success. 
Dearest Angelina is so suspicious of mercenary 
motives in all the men who approach her, that I 
am afraid you have very little chance. I wish it 
could be otherwise, Iam sure, for she is quite the 
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sulkily, to Milly, when we were in the drawing-roow ; 1 te 





“ you've done it now, and no mistake.” 
“What have I done, Gus?” inquired Milly, 


with me, which is just as bad.” 


I'll soon set that right.” 


can bring her to the point by then?” 


love in her case, mind—in the space of a week?” 


about the girl?” 
you dreadful hypocrite?” 


positively, no abatement, for my departure, 


me in my future career. She willingly ¢ : 
and during the next week I ietionsd, skonoe chine, 
sight of her windows, and with my sleeves turned up 
to show my earnestness of purpose and my forearm, 
which is remarkably find, at the digging of those 
detestable roots. I have had a mortal hatred for 
potatoes ever since, Occasionally, she and Milly 
Suffle would come out and talk tome for a short time 
while I was thus employed; and when they made 
their appearance, which I took care never to pefceive 
till they were close upon me, I wonld start, and make 
& pretence of cheerfulness, which evidently was not 
pgp yy red adored mistress. “ Well, Dixon,” 
e 2 
recede garter gardener one day, “how does your 
“* He works like a *orse, mum,” said Dixon, He'll 
teach them Fijjy’uns a thing or two consarnin’ 
ray I warn’t. But I think it’s a pity he don’t 
ae oan, and leave them Fijjy’uns to their own 
Said the Quelch: “I wish you could persuade him 
to think so too, Dixon,” and retired with Enilia. If 
Dixon did not get drunk that night, it was not be- 
cause he had not the means. ‘ 
So the first week passed; and though I hoped that 


Queer girl, the Su full of strange, romantic, 
exaggerated notions, ell, we tixed that day-month 


As it was very desirable that I should be, during 
this month, as wnuch as possible befure Angelina’s 
eyes and in her thoughts, 1 asked her whether she 
would allow me to have a few lessons from her 
gardener, an acknowledged master of his useful art 
in the planting, gathering, and general culture of the 
potato, as a thorough acquaintance with the manners 
of that esculent plant might be of the greatest use to 
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ex 


; “Done! Why, given Angelina to understand that lu 
I'm in love with you; at least that you are in love | ex 


“No! have 1?” said Milly, laughing. “ Never mind; g 


* sve better,” I said, “ or the game’s up. O, and! wi 
Tsay, we'd better fix a day for my actual departure, | th 
What do you say tothisday-week? Do you think we | re 


“Well, Gus,” said Milly, “if you are not the most | di 
conceited— Why, do you suppose that Angelina is to | ge: 
full desperately in love with you—for it must be real ' 


“I don’t see why she shouldn’t,” I returned. “And | the 
you have, let me tell you, a very unpleasant way of | 2*: 
speaking of my feelings on this subject. Real love, | ™« 
indeed! Do you think, if mine were not real love, un) 
that I should give myself all this confounded trouble an) 


not 


“And do you think,” said Milly, “ that if yours were | tha 
real love, you would talk about trouble in that fashion, | th« 
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she was rather interested in my case, yet I felt that 
it would be madness to venture upon any disclosure 
of my feelings at present. The next week, at the 
suggestion of Dixon, who assured me that if there 
was one vegetable production better fitted than 
another to soften the n sofa ibal, and pre- 
vent him trom being ferocious, it was “ sparrergrass 
I devoted myselt to the study of asparagus; and, as 
befure, my precious jewel would often come, arm in 
arm with Emilia, and pay her slave a visit; and she 





aged, that, while it could not fail to awaken an admi- 
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As half the time bad now gene by, and as 1 could 
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hot flatter myself that I had made any decided prog- | 8#id m) 


Tress, it was quite clear tu Mill "7 
y and myself that the | Testing 
enemy must be brought to closer quarters. Accord- | COMME 


ingly, we held a council of war, which resulted in my 
asking Angelina to allow me tosearch in her library— 
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bs ae of missionary labors, aud the natural though 
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pense cousin ten times removed, or some near hesitate 
= ion of that kind—and who, the wish in her case feelings 
bs _ decidedly not father to the thought, never, I | “and th 

Ceriain, thought that I really meant to go to the | when I 1 


it with all her 


vejees, although, I am equally certain, she wished | that yor 
heart. Inspite, however, of these cun- | like the 
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ye ae aud in spite of my being beholden to | a desper 
gclina in this way—and there is nothing more thought» 


likely to influence 4 woman in your favor than putting 


the never-lailing support of Milly, my faithful ally, 
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quired a desperate remedy; Milly and 1 took serious 
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_Lam sure.” Meaning, of course, that 
cd very strongly that I would. I laid my 


irew the 



























in the world.” Then, after a pause: 


stavus, would not affect a love that you 
my heart, and solemnly closed one eye, 


vey some faint idea pf my singleness of 
You would not, fur so many thousanls a 





nd ‘the Pines,’” I murmured, rather 


ised a moment, and then laughed. “ You 
he restofthem. It’s the gold frame, and 
ire, that’s valuable in your eyes.” 
all the trouble I had taken to get up 
whment, was too bad. ; 
e, Milly,” I said; “Iam severely in love 
1a Quelch; you can believe it or not as 
f course; but it’s the truth. Now, will 
or not?” 
really in love with her?” 
And the reader knows I spoke truly. 
amed about her? 
1,” said Milly; “then I will do my best.” 
ver hand, and in a low voice contided to 
. rumor which I had started bearing upon 
th regard to matrimony and the Feejee 
inted that she might refer to this rumor 
ion with Angelina, and express some re- 
oss which the neighborhood was about to 
might then be advisable to refer more 
to the vow of celibacy, and to profess 
‘shment that a man of such strong do- 
ncies should have formed such @ resolu- 
as carefully to mark how these commu- 
re received by the Quelch, and lightly to 
ord. And exceedingly kind it was of 
-o help me in this way, though I suppose 
man would have done the same. For 
ome to think of it, what woman could 
-rof a part in a drama of courtship and 
Bless them! if they can’t play the first 
ll play the second, or the first bride’s- 
last, or the faithful or unfaithful friend, 
you like, sooner than be out of the piece. 


timation I received that the Suffle agency 
is work, was at a dinner-party at old 
y nights after my conference with Milly. 
. by Emilia’s arrangement, between her- 
ynelch, who, after sitting without utter- 
or some time, while Milly and I carried 
to tell the honest truth, a not quite 
conversation, calculated to convey the 
or candor, generosity, and high principle, 
ly back myself at long odds against all- 
enly addressed me: “ Mr. Lobbs.” 
ywards her; my natural frankness, as 
conversation with Miss Suffie, struggling 
tain constrained manner which I now 
per to assume in my conversation with 














os, the Feejee Islands *’—mind, not a 


verred to them—‘“ where are the Feejee 

question, though very gratifying when 

ence that Milly’s influence was at work, 

ume time rather embarrassing, for, upon 

did not know; I had forgotten to look. 

_ help to Milly; she raised her eyebrows, 

head a little shake. 

jue Islands?” I said. 

re you are going to, you know.” 

a forced laugh with some success, and 
_air, Milly. What have you been telling 

bout the Feejee Islands?” e 
ntioned that you were going there,” said . 

.ow sorry we all were.” 

you go, Mr. Lobbs?” asked the queen of , 

' vighted ignorance of those unhappy sav- 

ielch,” I answered, “ imperatively claims 
very one wlio has no ties to bind him to 


ad.”” ‘ 
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to protect, or—or property to look after, 


*t you take to yourself a tie of the first 
t go to those horrid savages, then?” said 
-ire, in a low voive. 

with pricked ears, and my heart beat 
s seemed so far surpassing my hopes, 
at I might venture upon sumething to 


uelch,” I said, imitating her low tone; 
: I— ‘ But pehaw 1’—tor I did not al- 
the composed look of her fuce—“* it’s folly 


caid the Quelch. “Ah! you don’t know 
- is of you.” 


I said, with difficulty suppressing my 


vhispered the Quelch. “ Why, Milly, of 














jee Islands, Miss Quelch,” I said, “ to 
proceeding in a very short time, are in 
lantic Ocean, latitude 30 north, longitude 


not quite correct; in fact, on referring 
) an atlas, I found that the islands were 
Pactic, latitude 18 30, south, longitude 
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<3 by her answer, that I searcely knew 
myself, much less the Feejee Islands. 
one it now, my fair friend,” said I, very 
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* you've done it now, and no mistake.” 
“ What have I done, Gus?” inquired Milly. 


with me, which is just as bad.” 


I'll soon set that right.” 


ean bring her to the point by then?” 


love in her case, mind—in the space of a week?” 


about the girl?” 


you dreadful hypocrite?” 
Queer girl, the Su 

exaggerated notions. 

positively, no abatement, for my departure. 


and during the next week 1 labored, always withi 


potatoes ever since. Occasionally, she and Mill 


pupil get on?” 


dewices.” 


cause he had not the means. 


speak. 


avery well-stucked one, for old Quelch, when he 
furnished the house, went in most lavishly for library 
shelves, and gave an emi t bookseller carte blanch 

as to the filling of them—for any works bearing upon 
the subject of missionary labors, aud the natural 
history of the savages of the South Pacific. By this 
arrangement, 1 was in Angelina’s house daily for 
some time, and, in consequence, saw her constantly; 
tothe great disgust of an old lady who lived with 
her—a tenth cousin ten times removed, or some near 
Telation of that kind—aud who, the wish in her case 
being decidedly not father to the thought, never, I 








= 9 ceriain, thought that I really meant to go to the 
—“Feejees, although, I am equally certain, she wished 


it with all her heart. Inspite, however, of these con- 
stant meetings, and in spite of my being beholden to 
Angelina in this way—and there is nothing more 
likely to influence a wonian iu your tavor than putting 
Yourself under an obligation to her—and in spite of 
the never-iuiling support of Milly, my faithful ally, 
it seemed to me that at the end of this, the third week, 
Thad not advanced a step. So desperate a case re- 
quired a desperate remedy; Milly and 1 took serious 
counsel tegether, and at last resulved to set the suc- 
cess or failure of the whole business npon one throw. 
Milly was to tell her that she had found out my secret; 
that I was in love, passionately in love, with Ange- 
lina; and that, unable tu conquer my passion, and, 
from my honorable feelings, stiil more unable to dis- 
close it, when mercenary motives might be attributed 





“Done! Why, given Angelina to understand that 
I'm in love with you; at least that you are in love 


“No! have 1?” said Milly, laughing. “‘ Nevermind; | go and wish her farewell. This was a week of awful 


“ You'd better,” I said, “or the game’s up. O, and | will, Iam sure, understand my feelings, and sympa- 
I say, we'd better fix a day for my actual departure. | thize with me. Supposing this were to fail—this last 
What do you say tothisday-week? Do you think we | resource—I should have to go away, and live in 


“Well, Gus,” said Milly, “if you are not the most | disappointment of it, after hoping that I was about to 
conceited— Why, do you suppose that Angelina is to | secure an establishment for lite! 
full desperately in love with you—for it must be real 


“I don’t see why she shouldn’t,” I returned. “And | the cast; for [could not but fear that all my better 
you have, let me tell you, a very unpleasant way of | Dature would give way under so terrible a disappoint- 
speaking of my feelings on this subject. Real love, | Ment, and would leave me a treacherous, heartless, 
indeed! Do you think, if mine were not real love, | U=principled man. Ah! people laugh and jeer at the | 
that I should give myself all this confounded trouble | 29Xieties and sorrows of lovers, but, by Jove! there’s 


“And do you think,” said Milly, “ that if yours were | that when she communicated my secret to Angelina 
real love, you would talk about trouble in that fashion, the light of my eyes blushed a good deal; stared con- 


full of strange, romantic, | # little—which looked better—wished she had been 
ell, we fixed that day-month | born a beggar—charming little idiot—and prayed her | St. Paul's Chapter 

As it was very desirable that I should be, during | 84¥ 10 more about it, to oblige her. I did not know 
this month, as inuch as possible before Angelina’s what to think of this conduct, neither did Milly. The 
eyes and in her thoughts, 1 asked her whether she | 44y8 passed, and still she said nothing; and whenever 
would allow me to have a few lessons from her | Milly tried tosay a word for me, Angelina stopped | 
gardener, an acknowledged master of his useful art, | bet with, “There, don’t talk about that, please, 
in the planting, gathering, and general culture of the darling ;” or some confoundedly provoking speech of 
potato, as a thorough acquaintance with the manners that kind. Indeed, the only satisfactory or sensible 
of that esculent plant might be of the greatest use to thing that my blessed angel said the whole time, so | 
me in my future career. She willingly consented; | fT 48 I could learn, was, that she supposed Mr. Lobbs | 


Said the Quelch: “I wish you could persuade him 7 ‘ 
to think so too, Dixon,” and retired with Emilia. If said, with a quaver in my voice that was genuine, 
Dixon did not get drunk that night, it was not be- | UP My honor! and then, as I have seen a skillful 


So the first week passed; and though I hoped that | Checking bim, 1 gave a sigh its head, pulled it up 
she was rather interested in my case, yet I felt that | #@@in suddenly, executed with triumphant success— 
it would be madness to venture upon any disclosure | F 1 saw myself in the glass—a sickly smile, and 
of my feelings at present. The next week, at the | #¥aited her reply. 
suggestion of Dixon, who assured me that if there : 
Was one vegetable production better fitted than | Quelch, so pensively that I took heart a little. 
another to soften the manners of a cannibal, and pre- 


expressing her regret at my rash undertaking, to | ¥@5in the remark a tone of sincere interest that I 
which I would make some reply, so artfully man- } VeTy highly approved of. 

aged, that, while it could not fail to awaken an admi- , 
ration fur my heroic devotion in 4 good cause, was, | 10e8 it matter? So long asone is in the path of duty, 


As half the time had now gune by, and as 1 could 
not flatter myself that I had made any decided prog- 
Tess, it was quite clear tu Milly and myseif that the 
enemy must be brought to closer quarters. Accord- 
ingly, we held a council of war, which resulted in my 
asking Angelina to allow me tosearch in her library— 


before the one fixed for my departure, when I was to 
anxiety to me; any one who has been really in love 
London, or Brighton, or somewhere; and then the 


I never spent a more terribly trying week since I 
was born. [seemed to have set my very soul upon 


nothing laughable about them. Well, Milly reported 
siderably; laughed a little—which looked bad; cried 


own dear Milly not to refer tothe matter again; to 





n| Would not go to his horrid savages without wishing | 


sight of her windows, and with my sleeves turned up, | 2€r good-by first. And in this state of utter darkness, 

to show my earnestness of purpose and my forearm, | 0 the day before my day of departure, I took my | 
which is remarkably find, at the digging of those | ¥4y to “the Pines,” and asked to see Miss Quelch. | 
detestable roots. I have had a mortal hatred for | She blushed amazingly when my name was an- 


y nounced, and looked a good deal embarrassed; and, | 


Suffle would come out and talk tome for a short time | 88 Tegarded myself, my emotion may be imagined; 

while I was thus employed; and when they made for, as L saw her sitting in that tastefully furnished | 
their appearance, which I took care never to pefceive | ™0™M, Most expensively dressed, and with a bracelet | 
till they were close upon me, I wonld start, and make | 9! her arm that must have cost a couple uf hundreds | 
a pretence of cheerfulness, which evidently was not | 2¢ least; and when, through the window behind her, | 
uunoticed by my adored mistress. “ Well, Dixon,” | ! caught sight of the splendid timber in her avenue, | 
she said to the gardener one day, “how does your and the flower-beds glowing with a thousand gorgevus | 


colors—I felt that she who was the mistress of all 


“ He works like a ’orse, mum,” said Dixon. “He'll | these was indeed the mistress of my heart also; I | 
teach them Fijjy’uns a thing or two consarnin’ vowel anew, that where her home was, mine, if I 

taturs, I warn’t. But I think it’s a pity he don’ “ d : 
stay at ’ome, and leave them Fijjy’uns to their own like an aspen leaf, I “owned thy power, mysterious, 


t | could so arrange it, shoukl also be; and, trembling 
mighty Love.” 
“Tam come to wish you good-by, Miss Quelch,” I 


rider show off his horse by alternately loosing him and 


“Are you really going, then, Mr. Lobbs?” said the 


“Are the Feejee wretches cannibals?” asked An- 


** Cannibals!” I answered; “alas, yes. But what 


shape of a ritle-ball or a Feejee Islander; whither we 
Cannibals they are, indeed.” 


“Then how fovlish, how—how cruel of you to go,” 


commenced singing a pean, 
“Cruel!” 1 said, softly. ‘ Cruel to whom?” 





with a decided sob. 

replied, rather bitterly. 
though you are so c-c-clever,” returned the Quelch, | 
trying to be sarcastic, and not succeeding, the be- | 
hearts of all except one, and”’—said 1, determined to | 


feelings were at last too strung to be restrained— 


K 
| Henry Price, Charlestown - + 


Mount Vernon,Malden - - - = 


Sip : . | hess and hatred towards the blacks. 
— little sol. .| the many evidences that may be offered «f the falsity 
I know as much as I care to know about the The most kindly and friendly rela- 


: : ‘ ; ions, as a general thing, exist between the races.— 
hesitate no longer, and speaking rapidly, as if my | Lynchburg Virginian, Sept. 4th. * 


| of the assertion. 


sulkily, to Milly, when we were in the drawing-room; ,; to me, I had desperately resolved upon abandoning ! it real? is it real?”—which 1 can positively assure statue wiil be placed on the monument, visible to 
happiness and home, and going in for celibacy and | her it was, fur I had been remarking it for some time 


exile. My cue was to avoid my soul’s desire reso- | —sheda flo: of tears—and tears don’t suit her—cried beams love to dance on its crested billows. The 
lutely; to keep out of her sight carefully, and not to | out: “O stay, stay for my sake!” and my triumphant 


exchange a word or a glance with her till the day | arms canght lovingly to my throbbing breast three 


thousand a year and *‘ the Pin+s.” 


And yet I am accused of having married for money! | corn, wine and oil, the stone was lowered in its place, 


O, the uncharita>leness of this worid! 


the voyager of the lake as long as starlight and sun- 


Grand Chaplain then mvoked the Divine blessing, 
| when the ceremony of laying the corner-stone took 
| place according to Masonic ritual. After blessing with 


while minute guns were being fired, and the band 
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played a dirge. The Grand Master congratulated 
those present on the fact that there was with them 
no less a person than the President of the United 
States, with the distinguished heads of the depart- 
ments, and who was, as he had heard and believed, 
@ member of the Masonic fraternity. This remark 
was applauded by the ciapping of hands. A prayer 
was then delivered by Rev. Wm. H. Miiburn, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, when the orator of the 





MASONIC MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 


St.John'sLodge - + + + - 


Mt. Lebanon - - ek e 
Massachusetts 2° = eee ie 
Germania - s - - . 
P _ 7 « * = & & © Te TheeeRy. 
Aberdour - - - ° o ° 
Joseph Warren eS ee ee ae: 


St. Andrew's -  - er ee ee | 
Winslow Lewis - . - - e 
St. Andrew's Chapter - - - = Ist 


Council Royal and Select Masters - 
Boston Encampment - - + « 


St. Bernard Encampment - — - 


Grand Chapter - 
Grand Council - 


OTHER MASONIC MEETINGS. 


Mount Tabor Lodge. East Boston = - 
Baalbec, East Boston - - - 
Hammatt, East Boston - - 

St. Paul's, South Boston - - - Ist 


Star of Bethlehem, Chelse: 
Washington, Roxbury - 
ing Solomon's, Charlestown - = 


Amicable, Cambridgeport - - - 
Putnam, East Cambridge - 
Hiram, West Cambridge 

Union, Dorchester -  - 
John Abbot, Somerville - - - 


Wyoming, Melrose - 


Bethesda, Brighton = - 
Pequossette, Watertown 
Monitor, Walthain - - 
Mount Horeb, Woburn - - - = 
St. John’s Chapter, East Boston - 
Chapter of the Shekinah, Chelsea 

St. Matthew's Chapter, South Boston - 2ndM 
Mystic Chapter, Medford - 

Council R. and 8: Masters, East Boston - 
Palestine Encampment, Chelsea - + 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. his 7 
CAND!DATE.—You can now make application te the omnenanne: ae Sone te Reyes, Ree 


Lodge. It bas commenced its fall sessions. 


TEMPLE.—The new Temple will not be ready for the 
fraternity until next summer. The building will 
be the most ornamental in the city, and already 


attracts much attention. 


TEMPLAR.—No idea of an excursion is entertained. 
The whole affair is dropped, and will not be revived | cheering words, “Come, thou biessed, enter into the 


until spring. 


“‘ Off to-morrow early,” I replied, as if with feigned | APPLICANT.—The fee is $50. 
vent him trom being ferocious, it was “‘sparrergrass,” cheerfulness ; % —- you will be awake, I dare say. 
I devoted myself to the study of asparagus; and, as | Sail on Taursday. 

befure, my precious jewel would often come, arm in 


| 
This distinguished statesman and orator, who has 
arm with’Emilia, and pay her slave a visit; and she geliva. ‘Milly thinks they are. But they’re not, | commenced work, Chapters are busy, and Encamp- | left a record which will last as long as the history of 
scarcely ever Jett me without, in some way or other, | 4Te they? Say they’re not cannibals?” And there | ments are scanning the names of candidates with 
“ 


ee een 


RESUMING BvusINEss.—Business at the Masonic 
headquarters is once more resumed. 


more than ordinary caution. Let those who preside 
over the deliberations of the several institutions re- 
member that too much work is calculated to receive 


| Small attendance, and so govern themselves, that | with zeal for the good of the craft. This was dumng 
atthe same time, calculated to create and fuster a | What does it matter whether one’s fate comes in the | 


suspicion that there was a secret sorrow somewhere. 
And sv the second week passed, and still I dared not | Meet it in the mouth of a cannon or of a cannibal? 


short sessions shall be the order of the evening. 





CORNER-STONE TO BE LAID. 


The corner-stone of the Colored Methodist Church. rie - on a Ms morgue. Hocuved bis 
to be built on Fe!eral Hill, is to be laid this week. | COUDtrY 4nd the fraternity ina manner to challenge 
said my angel, petulantly, turning her tace away, and Th h : ES te he Ms oes boom * | the respect of people of all classes, and died honored 
Testing her elbow on the wantel-piece. My heart ‘J Bore MATS APR > the Paasons to porters 
the usual ies on the 
consented to do so. 








- Ist Monday. 
- 2nd Monday. 
- 3d Monday. 
- 4th Monday. 

Pw Fine and Accepted Mason, sincerely honest and faithful to 
- s ¥ . 

‘4th Fecciny. the profession, than most men think. There is much 
Columbian - - + 2 +2 «+ = & jae: in this freedom. The man must have waged war 
. ate Friday. with, and must have vanquished, those vicious appe- 

bd mene A 

Tuesday. 
_ Thursday, , 80 that his soul shall reign supreme over his body, 
~ 3d Wednesday. | rendered obedient to all its decrees. He walks with 
De Molay Ene t- - - - y sday. 

Seen Preah 4 on tee his conscience in one hand, truth in the other, and 

Grand Lodge - 2nd Wed.in Dec., March, June and Sept. | his God before him. No mean thing, no impure 
Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. a 2d " 

Tuesday preceding G. L. Meetings. | thing, no trickery must soil his character. His mind 

The above bodies meet in Freemason's Hall, 10 Summer 


7 _ | undepressed; on the bed ‘of sickness he will be unre- 
- 3d Thursday. 
* Ist Tuesday. | Pining and resigned ; so all that are commonly called 
- 4th W eae - | the arrows of outrageous fortune shall fall powerless 
Gate of the Temple, South Boston - “sat Tuesday. | at his feet. One must be such a man to be a Free-. 
ai- - - Wednesday. 
Thureday on or before F. i. mason. To the wounded spirit he administers, by 
2nd Tuesday, | his counsel, the heavenly balm of healing; his wealth, 
~ ath Wpinesday. | if he bas it, he scatters, like the dew on the tender 
Pe 34 Monday. herb, to retresh the poor and needy. To the reputa- 
lursday on or befi -M. H 
Tuesday on oe bance PM tion or good name of his neighbor, he acts as a shield 
- Ist Tuesday. | against the malicious efforts of detraction; he de- 
Seep Mis = feat lights to add to human joy, to sympathize with hu- 
Mount Hermon, Medford Thursday on or Long. F.M. 


Tieesdaren ouster firmity. Bowing his heart with humility and grati- 
Monday on or before F. M. | tude, Heaven accepts his devotion and service, and 

Ist cdnesday. | so he has peace with men, peace with God, every 
- 2nd Wednesday. 


- Thursday after F. M, | 80Uls, and 
2nd Friday. 
lst Wednesday. 


Lodges bave 


ak Garba and lamented. His name still lives in the memory of 
: a tefu 
Sidhe tn tea Heit Inateinah at wha a gra 1 people, and is registered among the long 
spb: list of worthies who were once of us, but have been 
f an application we have any knowledge of, and shows | _ on 
“Why, to a-a-all your friends,” said the Quelch e 5 gathered to their fathers. May their influence live to 
ae ’ » | the good feeling existing between the two races here. incline us and comin oonati to be noedand 
e si 2 oy | she Masons will perform the service for them, ac- ciupmiesianiens ener 
My friends wont break their hearts about it,” I | cording to the rites and usages of their ancient Order, 
Pe as cheerfully as for any other congregation. The 
You evidently know nothing about their hearts, | pagicals of the North would make it appear that the 
whites of the South entertain only feelings of bitter- f : 
Wile neoen al Raleigh, North Carolina, is engaged in ‘ collecting 


“and that heart is yours, Miss Quelch. O! Angelina, 
when I felt long ago how deeply I loved you, fearing 
that you would think me a mere mercenary suitor, 
like the crowds that have fluttered round you, I made 
a desperate resolution never to marry, gave up all 
thoughis of happiness, and determined to carry my 
shattered hopes and broken heart to the man-eating 
savages of Feejee. Even now Iam on the point of 
departing. I come here this morning to bid you 
farewell; my resolution taken, my boxes packed up, 
and the ’bus already instructed to call tor them early 
to-morrow. One thing alone can prevent my going 
now, and that is a word from you. If you say, Go, 
farewell, I am gone; but if you say, Stay”—and I 
threw the major portion of my soul into my eyes, drew 
Ler hand gently from her fuce—the rings on her fin- 
gers were a dowry in themselves—and looked fixedly 
at her. She gave three distinct sobs; looked hard at 





(lf the colored people of Boston should request the 
| Masonic fraternity of Summer street to lay a corner- 
| stone, we have no doubt but that the request would 
| be declined; yet here we have evidence that the 
| negro of Virginia is treated with more consideration 
' than the negro of Massachusetts. ] 


—s 


' 
| THE DOUGLAS MONUMENT. 
| The laying of the corner-stone of the Douglas Mon- 
| uUmeut, a few miles from Chicago, was an imposing 
| affair, the President, General Grant, and thousands 
| of other notables, being present. The stone was laid 
| with Masonic ceremonies, Mr. Douglas being an ar- 
, dent member of the fraternity during a large portion 
| of his eventful life. The Grand Master of Illinois, 
Brother I. R. Gavin, delivered a short, torching and 





eloquent address, in which he paid a glorious tribute | 


to the memory of the illustrious deceased, both as a 
y 


a diamond ring upon her finger, and muttered: “Is , friend and as a Mason, and referred to the fact that a | older, grander, and more princely than Star or Garter. 


day, Major General Dix, addressed the assemblage. 
A FREE AND ACCEPTED MASON. 
It is more, and requires more, to be truly a Free 





tites, Insts and passions, that so often control man, 


must be so firmly fixed and grounded, that he can 
stand in the smiles and sunshine of prosperity un- 
elated; in the clouds and rugged paths of adversity, 


man sorrow, to minister to human weakness and in- 


pulse of his heart vibrates in unison with ransomed 


Serene he views both worlds, and here 
Sees nothing but with hope, and nothing there to fear. 


This harmony of life and frame of soul beams on 


flection of God, and purity, and heaven. His faith 
removes the sting of death, so that when he goes 
down to that gate men have made so dark and cheer- 
less by their doubt and sin, his serene spirit illumines 
it, and his experience teaches him that so God would 
always introduce men to more light, and that the 
silence brooding over him will soon be broken by the 


joy of the Lord!” One must be such a man to be an 
Accepted Mason. 


bata ava atataaataatatatad 


HENRY CLAY AS A MASON. 


our beloved conntry endures, was a Freemason. He 
was raised to the degree of Master Mason when he 
was but twenty-two years old. In the year 1820, he 
was elected Grand Master of Kentucky, and wrought 


his most active political lite, and while he was Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. He continued an 
activé Mason until the arduous cares of public life 


“MASONRY IN TIME OF WAR.” 
Mr. William B. Smith, editor of the Keystone, at 


and compiling accounts of incidents of Masonic relief, 
protection, aid, counsel, influence, partiality, etc., 
which were the results of demonstrations of practical 
Masonry during the late civil war in this country.” 
He earnestly solicits information of any kind in reli- 
able and explicit form, touching this subject, from 
brethren’ and Lodges all over the United States. 
With this matter he designs collating and preparing 
an elaborate history of practical Masonry during the 
late war, which he will issue in a volume nnder the 
title of ‘“‘Masonry in Time of War.” He asks his 
brethren to assist him in his undertaking, by fur- 
warding to him any information that will advance 
the interest of his work. The Keystone, of which 
Mr. Smith is editor, is endorsed by the Grand Lodge 
of North Carolina. 


wee 


EVERY Mason might truthfully say, if he would 
acknowledge it, that he has been elevated in the sv- 
cial scale by becoming a Mason. The richest and 

| noblest must fain confess that he is richer and nobler 





| by the privileges that his initiation has conferred 
| upon him than he could otherwise be. His Lodge is 
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THRE FLAG OF 


OUR UNION. 








LOVE’S LIGHT. 


Last year she wandered through the wood, 

The spring was on the breeze, , 

And overhead, among the trees, 
The building cushats cooed and cooed; 

And all around a hundred notes 

Poured fresh and sweet from warbling throats; 
And she was gay with earth's glad mood. 





With girlish, laughing glee she strayed 
Amid the primrose flowers, 
And from the hawthorn shook in showers 
The fragrant blossoms—wanton maid— 
And making havoc as she went,, 
Her merry voice glad snatches sent 
Of song and carol through the glade. 


Again the spring was in the grove, 
Blithe carrolled every bird, 
And overhead again were heard 

The plaintive cushats crooning love; 
Again along the primrose glade, 
Beneath the thorns the maiden strayed, 

And felt the spring her pulses move. 


But not again she shook the sprays 
With playful fingers rude, 
To scatter in her careless mood 
Their blooms along the forest ways; 
But violet and primrose fair 
She gathered in a garland rare, 
And lily bells and fragrant mays. 


And she was glad, she knew not why— 
And yet her heart knew well 
That fairer smiled each bloomy dell, 
And brighter glowed the glowing sky ; 
The stilly beauty of the place 
Had passed into her musing face, 
And softened all her lustrous eye. 


And through the woodland on she moved, 
Until she reached the stile, 
And resting there, saw many a mile 

Of field and mead, where cattle roved; . 
The homestead and the cottage small, 
Her eye dwelt lovingly on all— 

She loved them, for she was beloved. 


Last year she was a wayward child, 
A merry madcap thing, 
And frolic as the birds that wing 
Their random flights along the wild; 
But love has come, and everywhere, 
In blooming earth, in balmy air, 
It seems as though an angel smiled. 


And what islove? A sympathy, 
An intuition rare, 
A sense that need hath ne'er 
Of words to thread the intricacy 
Of thought and feeling’s maze, ‘ 
A foretaste of the eternal days, 
When God shall lighten every eye. 





The Cruise of the ° Aphrodite.” 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 619.) 


Then followed some conversation in too low a tone 
for me to catch, but which appeared to satisfy them ; 
a voice, however, began: 

“* But we are so shorthanded; four of us aint enough 
to work the ship.” 

“We'll have that fine gentleman out of the after- 
cabin, and make him work double tides. We owe him 
one for damaging our mate.” 

This was agreed to at once; and shortly afterwards 
Dick himself came and unbound me. 

‘‘ Now, you sir! we mean to make a sailor of you, 
and you may thank your stars forit. Only mind, if 
you attempt any tricks, overboard you go. Now then, 
move along, will you!” 

I made no answer, but walked before him up the 
companion-ladder. 

“Now just you go up to the cross-trees, and send 
down the topsail.” . 

I glanced around. The crew were looking sullenly 
at me. It was useless to resist; and I went forward 
without a word, and began my ascent up the rigging 
of the mainmast. The vessel was rolling heavily in 


but I heard Dick’s voice: 
“ Higher up! cast off the halyard and lacing.” 


upright for an instant, now overhanging the sea til 


out and flapping in the wind. Again and again i 


the coarse canvas, but at length I mastered it. Peril. 


the Alantic swell, and as I got higher, the motion got | returning on deck, walked forward again to the 
worse, until, when I reached the cross-trees, and | windlass. 
mounted them, clasping the mast, I felt quite dizzy 
and ready to fall off at every lurch. My bands were | men passed the time smoking and talking in the 
bleeding in several places. 1 dared not look below, | cabin. At six o’clock they sat down to tea in the 


I looked up, and saw nothing but the tapering top- | chimney which rose just before the foremast. Like 
mast, bending with the pressure of the topsail, and | all sailors, they had a wholesome hatred of fresh air, 
the truck against the sky. A film seemed to come | and had drawn the hatch over the hatchway leading 
over my eyes. But I felt a kind of strange pride in | to the deck; it was not quite close, however, and L 
doing my task. I clung with arms and legs to the | could see one of them through the opening. When 
mast, and crept slowly upwards. It seemed to me | they had finished their tea, they lit their pipes and 
that I was there for hours, rocking to and fro, now | lay about on the lockers, talking of their plans ina 


the horizon seemed to close in over my head. I found | doze, where he lay, and the conversation flagged and 
the end of the lacing; I found the halyard, and un- | very shortly stopped altogether. Now was my oppor- 
tied the knots; then I grasped at the sail, bellying | tunity. 1 had carefully kept over to leeward, so as to 
slipped from my grasp. I tore my nails to pieces with | now ostentatiously came over to windward as if to 


ous as was my situation, I could not forbear a feeling 


with remarks which at any other time would have 
afforded me much amusement. But I was too much 
occupied with my own thoughts to heed them much. 
The situation was not a pleasant one to contemplate, 
and the prospect before me still less so. What their 
intentions were I could not imagine; but I heard 
much disjointed talk of rich prizes, and burning 
ships, and making heaps of money, which puzzled 
even more than it alarmed me. It was absurd to 
suppose that they intended to turn pirates. In the 
first place, there were no arms on board except two 
fowling-pieces, and scarcely any ammunition at all. 
We were steering, too, as I had noticed on ing on 


I felt inclined to abandon my plan; but I remember- 
ed Dick’s insolence. I thought of Marling, too, lying 
bound in his cabin, and I resolved to persevere. For 
at least ten minutes I waited, and then, withdrawing 
a corner of the coat, I put my head cautiously into 
the opening. A bluish vapor filled the cabin. The 
man I had knocked down was lying in his berth with 
a bandage round his head; his hands were clenched, 
his mouth open, and his tongue protruding. The 
other three were lying on the lockers, as though dead, 
and their pipes had fallen on the floor. The door of 
the cabin was shut. I took all this in at one glance. 
Replacing the coat, I again went over to windward, 





deck, due north—directly back to England; and al- 
together I was quite unable to give any intelligible 
meaning to the few disjointed phrases 1 could hear. 
What galled me most was the idea of being made the 
menial of such stupid brutes as I knew our crew to 
be. But Dick ‘was evidently not only a desperate 
character, but a shrewd plotter. I saw with rage, 
that, although, as compared with Marling, Burrles 
and Maltyre, who were doubtless confined in their 
cabins, I was comparatively free, still, that I was 
powerless to do anything; for to have reached either 
of them, I must have gone aft the whole length of the 
vessel in full view of the steersman, to the companion, 
or else through the forecastle, where the rest of the 
men were assembled. 

All day long I was made tq remain on deck, and to 
do the hardest work of the ship; and as we were 
beating up against a head-wind by short tacks, I was 
hauling aft the fore-sheet, and easing it off every five 
minutes. Luckily I had often done for pleasure what 
I was now forced to do of necessity, and I got through 
my duties to the satisfaction of my new masters, 
though not without some threats of .a “ rope’s-end- 
ing,” which made my blood boil. I kept my temper, 
however, though I vowed in my heart that I would 
yet take a signal vengeance on Dick,and I nursed 
the hope that at night I might be able to penetrate 
into Marling’s cabin. Alas! at night I was taken be- 
low by Dick himself, and again securely lashed into 
my berth; I saw then how utterly helpless I was, 
and positively cried with vexation; but yet, so tired 
was I with the unaccustomed labor I had gone 
through, that in half an hour I fell asleep, and never 
awoke till I felt myself shaken by a rude hand, and 
was once more made conscious of my situation by 
seeing the repulsive face of Dick bending closely over 
me. 

“Now then! just turn out and read this; and look 
sharp and give me what’s written there for the skip- 
per.” 

I read the paper, which contained these words— 
“ Charcoal-plaster—the wounds to be hermetically 
closed.” I could not understand it. 

“ You are to get it out of the medicine-chest, for 
the skipper’s cuts—and look smart about it.” 

I looked through the chest which the ruffian had 
brought with him, and picked out the only plaster I 
could find. . 

I was immediately sent on deck again; but I could 
not get the word “‘charcoal-plaster ” out of my mind. 
What could it mean? At last it struck me that it 
must have been intended to convey some meaning to 
me alone. But what? I puzzled over it again and 
again. All at once it flashed upon me. | went straight 
to Dick, who was watching me, and for the first time 
spoke to him, and asked if I could have my coat. 


“ Now look here; I’m master here now; and if you 
want anything, you must touch your hat and call me 
‘sir’? 

I repressed my indignation, and flinging my hat on 
the skylight, repeated my request, though the “sir” 
positively stuck in my throat. The wretch grinned 
horribly. ~ 
‘“That’ll do—you can go. and get it.” Then turn- 
ing to the steersman, “ Bill, keep your eye on him; 
he’s going for his coat.” 

I went down the companion, at the foot of which, 
on the port side, was the door of the sail-cabin, in 
which were also kept the deck-coats and a small sup- 
ply of charcoal for lighting the cabiu-stove. I man- 
aged to fill the pockets of my coat with charcoal, and 


I was again kept hard at work all day, while the 


forecastle. Now the forecastle was warmed by a 
stove, the smoke of which was carried off by a small 


1 | low tone of voice. Soon one of them went off into a 


t | keep the sail between me and the steersman; but I 


- | look out to sea; then going back again, I rapidly took 





of pride when I saw it hauled flapping down to th 
deck. I slipped down by the stay again, my hand 
bleeding, and my hea still swimming in dizziness. 


ing, mind you that.” 
I went and sat on the windlass, while Dick and tw 
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off my coat and stuffed it noiselessly into the crevice 
of the hatchway; I had previously taken out all the 
s | charcoal, and I now dropped it, bit by bit, down the 


in sight of the steersman. I thought with dread that 
I had already perhaps taken four lives. I could feel 
my heart beating against my breast, but I ostenta- 
tiously looked out ahead and returned leisurely to my 
place. Once out of his sight, I tore away the coat, 
pushed open the hatch, and dropped lightly into the 
cabin. The atmosphere was intolerable. Not one of 
the four men stirred, though I almost touched them. 
I-caught up a knife, opened the door, and came to 
Gus Maltyre’s cabin. It was locked,but there was no 
time to lose. I put my foot against the door, and my 
back against the opposite bulkhead, and it flew open. 
Gus was lying bound in his berth, and looked up in 
alarm. With a gesture I quieted him, and with two 
strokes of the knife cut the ropes that bound him. 
He started up, and we turned to leave the cabin, 
when a shadow obscured the door, and Dick stood 
before me. He looked stupid and dazed. I thought 
of my humiliation of the afternoon, and rushing at 
him, struck him between the eyes. He reeled, but 
caught my arm. We closed, but he had already lost 
his balance, and, bracing every nerve in my body, I 
threw him heavily, and, remembering with savage 
glee a maxim of the prize-ring, fell on him as heavily 
asIcould. He lay motionless. All this had passed 
in a moment, and Gus only came to my help in time 
to find me kneeling on my prostrate foe. I had kept 
hold of the knife during the struggle; and my pas- 
sions were so aroused that, rather than let him es- 
cape, I should have used it, I am certain. I now 
gave it to Gus. “Quick, go and free Burrles and 
Marling!” He disappeared, and in two minutes I 
had tied Dick’s hands together behind his back, with 
the very rope from which I had freed Gus, and exact- 
ly in the same way as I had been bound myself, The 
ruffian seemed stupefied, and offered but little resist- 
ance. Meantime I heard a scuftling in the forecastle, 
and leaving my prisoner, I found Burrles and Gus 


found him trembling with excitement. 


is anybody hurt?” 


and the English consul, to whom we made known ou 


been using every means, both fair and foul, to fill u 





chimney, and then put on the cover which hung by | runaway sailors, who had been tempted by the hig 


“ Now go forward and keep a look-vut; and if you | achain to the side. Breathlessly I awaited the re- 
move aft the foremast you’ll just have a rope’s-end- | sult. My only fear was that one of them should | erate cruiser. She has been ready for sea several 


situation, and the fact that we had a prisoner to de- 
liver over to the authorities. The consul, a middle- 
aged man of gentlemanly appearance (who had been 
made a K.C. B. by the English government for his 
services in the business of the French Treaty of Com- 
merce), at once sent ashore, with a note to the port 
aduiral, for a file of gendarmes, and informed us that 
he had had much trouble of late with runaway sail- 
rs. ‘You see that rakish vessel there, with tw 
peerage hty hy: famous Sali. She as eae through the day, is, perhaps, all that we could offer 


here repairing for some time, and her captain has 


the number of his crew, which is much weakened, 
and I have had nothing else todo but to prosecute 


they do arrive, and every packet that arrives is 
searched to see if they are on board.” 

The boat with the gendarmes was now seen ap- 
proaching, and Dick was led on deck with his hands 
still tied behind him. The consul started on seeing 
him, drew a paper from his pocket, and glanced rap- 
idly over it. 

“Why, that’s the very man!” said he. ‘The mate 
of the Florida, for certain. See—‘ height about six 
feet and a quarter; English; a large scar on the left 
side of the forehead ’—no doubt of it. A very good 
idea of his to come in a private yacht. But you were 
bound for the Mediterranean, you say?” 

“ Well,” replied Marling, ‘1 intended at first to 
come into Brest for fresh provisious, but the north- 
erly wind tempted me past.” 

“Yes, yes, I see. If you had come in, I have no 
doubt you would have lost every man of your crew, 
as another English yacht did last week.” 

One of the men nowcame up. “I can tell you 
something about it, sir. When we rounded Ushant, 
and he found the governor warn’t agoing in, he used 
to talk to us about the Florida, and said we should 
get ten pounds a month pay, and prize-money be- 
sides. And then we didn’t like going up the Med- 
iteranean; so at last he talked, and talked, and talk- 
ed us over into taking the ship back; and we was to 
dodge about Ushant till the Florida come out, and 
them as liked was to join her. But I’m a married 
man, and I only joined ’em when it was all done, be- 
cause I didn’t like to leave ’em in the lurch; but I’m 
glad it’s all over, I am.” 

Dick had not opened his mouth; but his eye had 
wandered again and again to the Florida, as though 
measuring the distance between us. He now advanc- 
ed to the gangway, and, his hands being tied, the 
gendarmes stood up to assist him into the boat. He 
stepped on to the first step of the ladder, then stop- 
ped; the gendarmes came close together under him, 
taking his arms; when suddenly he threw himself 
straight out, head-foremost, and in an instant disap- 
peared into the sea, carrying the gendarmes with 
him, and capsizing the boat. All three disappeared, 
while the boatman held on by the painter and scram- 
bled up the side of the vessel. Then followed a scene 
of confusion. The tide was running three ‘knots an 
hour; and the gendarmes reappeared almost imme- 
diately twenty yards astern. Two men now instant- 
ly jumped into our own boat, rowed towards them, 
and pulled them into the boat, more dead than alive. 
Then these pulled about, looking for Dick. He was 


each securing his man, while the wounded sailor was | nowhere to be seen; his hat alone, floating far down 
looking on stupidly from his berth. My first emotion | the stream, told the tale. We watched it in silence. 
was thankfulness that all the men were alive; and | It passed close to the Florida, and, strangely enough, 
leaving them, I hastened into Marling’s cabin. I | was picked up (as I sawthrough my glass) by one of 


her crew with a boathook. For some time the men 


“ God bless you, my dear fellow!” said he. “ You continued the search for Dick; but we all felt that it 
understood, then. But you have had a fight for it; | Was useless; for there was little hope even for the 


strongest swimmer with his hands tied behind him 


I soon re-assured him; and after putting our pris- | in such a current as that. The consul went ashore 
oners, including the steersman, whom Burrles had to make a statement of the facts, and took with him 
secured meantime, each into a separate cabin, we held | the gendarmes, who looked very rueful, with their 
acouncil, Marling laid all the blame upon Dick, | long boots full of water and their clothes wet through. 
giving as his reason that his Suffolk men were much 
too dull and heavy to have conceived such a plot, or sul came on board the next morning, with a letter 
even to have executed it, except under crafty leader- | #ddressed to Marling, which he said had been brought 
ship; and he attributed their acquiescence in Dick’s | back by her pilot. It was without signature, and ran 
schemes to the fact that, when once the first blow | thus: “Dick has arrived quite safe, and thanks Mr. 
had been struck, they were too stupid to know what Maltyre for his knife, the gendarmes for his liberty, 
else to do than to support him. It seemed not im- and the tide for his hat.” Gus Maltyre, like an idiot, 
probable; and it was resolved to release the crew on | had left his knife in his cabin. 

their promise to return to their duty—and the rather ¢ > 

so, that without them we had not enough hands to 
work the ship. So the three men were brought into 
the cabin; and when Marling spoke a tew words to 
them, pointing out the serious nature of the crime of 
which they had been guilty, and promising to over- 
look it, if they would at once return to their duty, 
the men hung their heads sheepishly, and at once 
undertook everything that was required—indeed 
rather, as I thought, with an air of relief at being out 
of conspiracy again. So they were released and sent 
forward, Dick alone being kept bound and confined 
in Gus’s cabip, and him Marling was determined to 
hand over to justice on the first opportunity. We all 
sat up for the rest of the night, talking over the start- 
ling events in which we had just borne a part. In the 
morning, land was announced, which Marling said 
must be the Isle of Ushant, and he resolved, more 
especially as the weather looked threatening, to go 
into Brest and hand over Dick to the authorities 
there. At twelve o’clock we cast anchor opposite the 
town, and were boarded by the quarantine officers 


The Florida left the port that afternoon. The con- 





POPULAR IDEA OF BATTLES. 
The popular idea of battles is derived from certain 
writers—historians they call themselves—who have a 
trick of descriptions, whereby colossal horses with 
distended nostrils, are made to bear plumed troopers 
with bloody sabres through agonized infantry and 
lost batteries, or long lines of gleaming bayonets are 
promiscuously together, while struggling men with 
patriotic war-cries, are prodding or pommelling each 
other indiscriminately for hours, around waving 
flags, where shells are bursting with artistic preci- 
sion, and slain horses encumber wounded heroes, 
who still flourish detiant weapons; disabled pieces 
furnish picturesque couches for slaughtered cannon- 
eers, and everything tells of the rage and terrible 
splendor of conflict, the agony of wounds and suffer- 
ings, or the beautiful abandonment of death. To the 
readers of such thrilling things it would seem very 
tame to tell the story of a great battle without em- 
bellishment. They would turn disappointed from 
the simple story of a line of blue-coated soldiers toil- 
ing slowly across a broken valley or tangled swamp, 
against a crest or wooded slope, or a scarcely visible 
line of works; while a few distant knolls are crowned 


r 


and there with little regard to artistic effect. Two 
murderous minutes of ‘‘ double quick,” and one o 
close, hurried, and disordered fighting, would not 
content the myriad readers of the imaginative histo- 
rians. Aiud yet this, repeated at moderate intervals 


in truthful description of any of the great battles of 


th . 
p © war 





A STRONG HINT. 
h “ Look out there! What are you kicking my dog 


| pay offered to desert their own ships for the Confed- | for?” 


“I'm kickin’ him ’cause he’s full of fleas, and I 


awake before the fumes of the charcoal began to | days, but we are informed that she is awaiting the | don’t want to get ’em on my good clothes.” 


o | work. Iheard no sound. Now for the first time I | arrival of the second mate, who has been sent to Liv- 
of the crew went below andate their breakfast. They | saw what I had undertaken, and thought with horror | erpool tu get men. She will have to wait a long time, | me.” 
had broken open the spirit-locker, and had got a bot- | that I might not only stupefy, but not improbably kill | fur the port admiral has ordered that neither the 


tle of curacoa, which they drank over their breakfast, | them. A cold sweat stood on my brow at the thought, | mate nor the men shall be allowed to join her when | gets them.” 


“Fleas, the devil! Why, that dog sleeps with 


“Yes, darn you, I know it; and that’s whar he 





with the smoke of batteries, and men are falling here | 
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You chide me that I do not rise, ¥ 
And shake off sloth and slumber. 
It's half-past ten—as you surmise. . 
Of hours I ‘ve slept a number. } 


You cannot think my head is right, Mou 


J You hint, my habits scorning— RS 
I wont go to my bed at night, prvi 
Or leave it in the morning. i 
If Heaven would grant one favor small Abe 
3 This simple prayer I ‘d set up: : sits 
May I ne'er go to bed at all— Qe 


Or never have to get up!" 
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arrive, and every packet that arrives is 
to see if they are on board.” 

at with the gendarmes was now seen ap- 
-,and Dick was led on deck with his hands 
ehind him. The consul started on seeing 
.y @ paper from his pocket, and glanced rap- 





ts ‘ 
. that’s the very man!” said he. ‘“‘The mate 
srida, for certain. See—‘ height about six 


e forehead ’—no doubt of it. A very good \. 
. to come in a private yacht. But you were 
. the Mediterranean, you say?” 
’ replied Marling, ‘1 intended at first to 
Brest for fresh provisions, but the north- 
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English yacht did last week.” 
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; ounds a month pay, and prize-money be- 
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into taking the ship back; and we was to 
, at Ushant till the Florida come out, and 
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[ only joined em when it was all done, be- 
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. Lover, Iam.” 
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_ thedistance between us. He now advanc- 
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ipsizing the boat. All three disappeared, 
oatman held on by the painter and scram- 
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.a. The tide was running three knots an 
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. nty yards astern. Two men now instant- 
into our own boat, rowed towards them, 
them into the boat, more dead than alive. 
pulled about, looking for Dick. He was 
be seen; his hat alone, floating far down 
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JLAR IDEA OF BATTLES. 
‘ar idea of battles is derived from certain 
torians they call themselves—who have @ 
scriptions, whereby colossal horses with 
strils, are made to bear plumed troopers 
sabres through agonized infantry and 
3, or long lines of gleaming bayonets are 
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They would turn disappointed from 
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MEDITATION AT MORN. 
You chide me that I do not rise, 
And shake off sloth and slumber. 
It’s half-past ten—as you surmise, 
Of hours I ‘ve slept a number. 
You cannot think my head is right, 
You hint, my habits scorning— 
I wont go to my bed at night, 
Or leave it in the morning. 
If Heaven would grant one favor small, 
This simple prayer I'd set up: 
“May I ne’er go to bed at all— 
Or never have to get up!"" 

Dean Richmond has left an estate valued at a mil- 
lion and a half of dollars. He gave $50,000 to each 
of his sons and to his daughter, and the remainder to 
his wife. 

Two friends meeting, one remarked, “I have just 
. met aman who told me I looked exactly like you.” 
“Tell me who it was, that I may knock him down,” 
replied his friend. ‘‘ Don’t trouble yourself,” he said, 
7 did that myself.” 


A Cincinnatian says:—“ Talk about filters! Just 
eat a quart of Ohio River water, and stand in the sun 
for five minutes, and you will find the atoresaid 
coming out at every pore, beautifully filtered, while 
your stomach becomes converted into a sand-bag, 
and you can hear the gravel rattle as you walk.” 

When General Gregory went to Texas, he visited a 
lawyer at his office, and asked him for a copy of the 
laws of Texas. The lawyer opened a drawer, took 
out a large and handsome bowie-knife, and gave it 
‘to the general. 


A great excitement at a fair in St. Louis, lately, 
was caused by the offer of a rebel sympathizer to 
double the bid for a bouquet tied with red, white and 
blue ribbon, if the blue could be taken off. The auc- 
tioneer removed the blue ribbon, and some ardent 
Union men present were with difficulty restrained 
from lynching him. ; 

The French Bluebeard, Philippe, the presumed 
assassin of many females, was executed outside the 
prison of La Roquette, in Paris, in the vicinity of 
which crowds of persons curious in such matters had 
been in waiting for several nights. His last victim, a 
lady artist, who survived his murderous attack, did 
all in her power to save Philippe’s life, wishing, in a 
truly Christian spirit, to return good for evil; but the 
imperial clemency was not exercised. 

A traveller in Montana relates that in some of the 
streams at the sources of large rivers the speckled 
trout are so ravenous that they will bite at anything. 
He says they followed into the woods, and bit off the 
spurs on his boots as he rode away. It is known that 
assafoetida is used by fishermen to attract fish; per- 
haps this traveller’s boots contained ig of 
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Much in Bittle. 

A party is forming for the annexation of Canada to 
the United States. 
Henry Ward Beecher has written a letter support- 
ing the President’s policy. 
Efforts are being made to secure the pardon of Dr. 
Mudd, one of the assassin conspirators. 
The explosion at the Watertown arsenal shook 
every house at the south part of the city. 
Bismarck treats Americans with much considera- 
tion in Prussia. 
Just as we had made up our minds to welcome 
Queen Emma, she went home. 
The Portland fire proved that brick vaults are su- 
perior to iron safes. 
To read the lies of speculators, one would think no 
cotton was to be raised this season. 
There is a person in Wheeling, Va., who thinks 
that he is the man in the moon. Insane. 
A reign of terror is reported in Spain. Men are 
shot and killed without mercy. 
The New York daily papers talk of raising their 
price to six cents. The cable tariff is the cause. 
Four million dollars’ worth of eyelets are annually 
used in this country—by the ladies, bless ’em. 
The Lake Superior mines yielded last year 200,000 
tons of iron ore. 
The Canadian ministers are accused of being very 
drunk during the Fenian raid. 
The journeymen tailors of New York are taking a 
stitch in time to earn better wages. 
Spaniards are once more expressing fears that Cuba 
will fall into our lap. 
War cry of the politicians—Let us have rotation in 
office. 
In Boston there were 5275 birthe during the past 
year. 
In the year 1865 there were forty-nine men married 
who were under twenty-one. 
At Saratoga beaux are scarce, and marriageable 
young ladies are in despair. 
The State constables continue to amuse the public 
by seizing liquor in small bar-rooms, 
In Baltimore a man fell seventy feet, landed ona 
pile of bricks, and was not killed. 
All volunteer officers will soon be mustered out of 
service. 
The Agra and Masterman’s Bank, in London, failed 
for $37,500,000. It has ten thousand creditors. 
Napoleon and Bismarck are said to fully under- 
stand themselves. There will be no war. 
The capitalists of Europe, frightened at the war 
there, are heavily investing in this country. 
Two thousant’ gambling hells are said to adorn 
New York. 
A great many people are living in tents in Atlanta, 
Ga., but they are building an opera-house there. 
A bear munched a child to death in the streets of a 





the same kind. 


The London Times of August 1st, has a report of 
the proceedings of parliament on the previous night, 
extending over twenty-fourcolumns. As parliament 
does not. begin its session until four o’clock in the 
afternoon, this was rapid work on the part of the 
reporters. 

Anenraged husband publicly horsewhipped a trav- 
elling photographer at Plymouth, Conn., a few days 
since for distributing photographs of his wife, which 
had been disfigured: by the addition of whiskers and 
moustaches. The artist went to law, and was com- 
forted to the extent of six cents damages. 


A taking novelty is colored starch. It is made in 
pink, buff, mauve, blue and a delicate green. ‘Any 
muslin starched with the new preparation is com- 
pletely colored, but it washes out, and the garment 
that was pink to-day may be green to-morrow, and 
butt atterwards. 

A New York inventor proposes to build a ship for 
$8000, which will cross the Atlantic in two days and 
ahalf. His theory is, that by means of a vacuum at 
the bottom of his craft, it will rest on the surface of 
the water, and thus receive no resistance to its mo- 
tion. Probably he is the same man who once seized 
the straps of his own boots, and lifted himself into a 
seat in his State legislature. 


A prize fight took place at Massillon, Olio, a short 
time ago. One of the parties was an engineer, and 
the other a miner. After twenty-one rounds the 
small man was declared the victor. The prize was a 
purse of one hundred dollars. An interesting part of 
the performance was that taken by the mother of one 
of the bullies, who, at the close of each round, sponged 
her dutiful son. 

A French father was recently trying to persuade a 
young ward to marry his daughter (the ward was 
ery wealthy). Hesaid, ‘She has talents even to her 
fingers’ ends.”—‘I should prefer a thimble there.” 
“She will be the best of literary wives.”—* I should 
prefer the best of housewives.”—" She will go to pos- 

terity.’—"I had much rather she would go to 

market.” 

After the explosion of a steamboat near Madison, 

Ill, a gentleman named Schlaret, thinking he had 

tound the body of his son, carried it home, and, while 

making preparations tor the funeral, was surprised 

to see young Schlaret himself walk in alive and well. 

_ It was a case of mistaken identity. 

A Connecticut paper says:—‘The wife of John 

Michaels, of Bethany, finished hoeing potatoes on 

Friday, and on Monday gave birth to three daughters 

one weighing 11 1-2 pounds, another 11 1-4, and the 


Wi in town. 
it is estimated that* South Carolina’s rice crop will 
be about 33,000 tierces. It used to be 130,000. 
An American violinist named Stone is creating 
some sensation in Paris. 

Austria feels herself unable to contribute to the 
Paris Exhibition. 

Chili has bought $600,000 worth of cannon in this 
State. 

The oldest house in the United States is at Med- 
ford, Mass., built in 1634. 

Everybody smokes in Paraguay—every female over 
thirteen chews. 

A wretchedly poor woman in Jersey City is under 
arrest for attempting to starve her children. 

The ball-proof jacket invented in Paris weighs only 
two pounds. 

The Indians on the plains call our breech-loaders 
‘heap shoot ” guns. 

The drouth is remorseless in East Tennessee, Crops 
are ruined. 

A speculator in butter committed suicide in Lex- 
ington, Ohio. The price was fatal to him. 

Three men, whose united ages are 230 years, worked 
together at haying in Dummerston, Vt., this season. 
A sacred Bramah bull got loose in St. Louis, and 
tossed the citizens indiscriminately. 

The citizens of Elizabeth, Ky., ducked a citizen in 
a horse-pond for beating his wife. 

The Amazons in Africa are to armed with the 
needle-gun. 

A lady trom Bellefontaine, Ohio, appears to claim a 
portion of the English estate of thirty-five millions. 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev Dr. Stow, Mr. Benjamin G. Noyes 
and Miss Frances M. Seavey, of Bangor, Me. ‘ 
By Rev Mr. Watson, Mr. William W. Nash and Miss 
Jennie Burns, of Portland. , 
y Rev. Mr. Morgan, Mr William Foster and Miss 
Caroline Haskell. 


At South Boston. by Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. Imbert Hat- 
fleld, of Nova Scotia, and Miss Sarah Palmer. 
By Rev. Mr. Hale, Mr John L. Batchelder, of Jamaica 
Plain, and Miss Augusta G. Lewis. 

t Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. Thomas J. Buffum 
and Miss Aurelia J. D. Ray, of Boston. 
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In this city, Mr. Benjamin G. Noyes, 30; Mrs. Elmira 
P. Cotting, 44: Mr. Enoch H Snelling, 75; Captain David 
Bigelow, of Framingham, 80. 

At Cha lestown, Mrs. Carrie W. Randall, 30; Mrs. 
Lydia P. Barker, 60. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Mary Susan Vaughan, 63. 

At West Cambridge, Mrs. Mary E. Hayes, 28. 

At South Dedham, Mr. Montgomery N. Park, 21. 

At Essex, Captain Wanthray Dow, 81. 

At Dracut, Mr. Orange H. Wright. ; "i 
At San Francisco, Mrs Margaret D., wife of Rev. J. D. 








third 10 3-4—all as lively as Guinea pigs.” 





Strong, formerly of Williamstown, Mass. 


No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: or, The 
No. 31.—ZELDA. 


Che Housekeeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Batter Pudding. 

Take six ounces of fine flour, a little salt, and three 
eggs; beat it up well with a little milk, added by de- 
grees till the batter is quite smooth; make it the 
thickness of cream; put it into a bnttered pie-dish, 
and bake three-quarters of an hour; or, in a buttered 
and floured basin, tied over tight with a cloth; boil 
one hour and a half or two hours. Any kind of ripe 
fruit that you like may be added to the batter—only 
you must make the batter a little stiffer. Blueber- 
ries, or finely-chopped apple, are most usually liked. 





Colored Jelly. 

Take a pint of the syrup of any kind of preserves, 
add a pint of water, an ounce of isinglass, a wine- 
glass of brandy, the juice of a lemon; put it in the 
kettle with the whites and shells of three eggs, let it 
boil tive minutes; strain it through the jelly-bag into 
moulds; let it get very cold, and serve it with sugar 
and cream. After the jelly has boiled, stand the 
kettle where it will keep hot, but not beil; add a cup 
of cold water, and let it stand fifteen minutes before 
straining. 





Russia Isinglass Blanc-Mange. 

Take two ounces of isinglass, let it soak six or efght 
hours in acup of warm water. To three quarts of 
milk or cream add one pound of loaf sugar; put it 
into a preserving-kettle with the isinglass, and any 
flavor preferred. Letit almost boil; strain it through 
a hair sieve into the moulds, first dipping them into 
cold water. Place the blanc-mange in acold place 
six or eight hours. 





Blanc Mange. 

About two ounces of American isinglass to three 
pints of milk, half a pound of sugar, and flavor with 
peach, or to the taste; boil it tive minutes, and strain 
it into moulds; when cold serve with sugar and 
cream. This preparation is very good, but not equal 
to Kussia isinglass or calf’s toot. 





Nutmeg Pudding. 
Pound fine two large or three small nutmegs; melt 
three pounds of butter, and stir into it half a pound 
of loaf sugar, a little wine, the yolks of five eggs well 
beaten, and the nutmegs. Bake on a puff paste. 








‘TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1376. By Sytvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SYLVANUs CosBB, JR. 

Ne. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 

Tory and his League. By SyLvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Makratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 

Mystie Tie. By Major BEN: PERLEY POoRE. 

No. %7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Comp, 

bre Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mus. C. F. 
JERRY. 


No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LigUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sytvanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, Jk. 

No. 11.-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By Jamus F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss, J 

No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
F Sine of Fortene’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 

”OORE. 


No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 

L. 8. Goopwin. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN : or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLIntoN RARRINGTON. 

No, 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 197.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

No. 18.-THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. 

tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No, 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

No. 21.—fHE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lirut. MugRay. 

No, 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 

Thwarted, By JANE G. AUSTIN. 

No. 23.-—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKEN. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 

the Mill. By MARGARET BLovntT. ‘ 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 

Triumph. By J. W. M'Canrtney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HAzELTON. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 

Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 
No, 29.—JESSTE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES 


A Story of Aus- 


Daughter of the Sea. By GzorGE L. AIKEN. 


A Tale of the Massachusetts 

Colony. By Miss Janz Howarp. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Ws. H. Busanect. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ersot Paris. By Francis A. DuRIVaGE. 

Ne. 34.-THF._ CHILD OF THE SFA: or, The 

Smuggl¢r of Colonial Times. By Lrevt. MuRRay. 

ne 35.—THE BARON’S WELL. By Manrcarer 
BLOUNT. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 

upon receipt of Zen Centseach. Address 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pusiisners, 








BRI LLIANT NOVELETTES. 


* We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 

liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 

original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 

price ever offered to the public Every one of these 

works was written expressly for this establishment, and 

the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 

single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 

each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE BRIDE OF THE ATLANT.C: or, The Se- 
cret of the Sea. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE FREEBOOTER: or, The Scourge of the 
Caribbean Sea, By WALTER CLARENCE. 

VULTURES: or, The Seeret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8. Goopwin, 

THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 

THE POLICE SPY: or, The Secret Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier, By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE RENEGADE: or, The Secrets of the Gulf 
Mill. By Maxcoum J. ErryM. 

REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 
ofa Throne. By FRANcis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Cart. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 

By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 
Madrid, By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 

of Mexico. By Dr.J.B. WILLIAMS. ‘ 

ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 

Dr. J. H. RoBInson. 


THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 

By FRANcis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 

GEORGE L. AIKEN. 


ONE-EYED JAKE The Y + 
EDWARDS KEELER OLS RAS: oung Dragoon. By 


MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 


KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Janz G. AusTIN. 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Myster 

of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. Guune. steed 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 

Protector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M.D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Taleof Crimeand Retribution. By MATTHEWS.VINTON, 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 

AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 

tion. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A Taleof Old England. By Mrs, 

CAROLINE ORNE. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 

derer. By SYLVANUs CosB, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 

and the Spy. By LrigvuTENANT MURRAY. 

THESTORM CHILDREN :or, The L: 
of the Channel. By Sy.ivanus Coss, 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 

By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANus Coss, JR. 


HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NEv BuNTLINE. | 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRDICK. 
THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate 
the Floridas. By Nep BUNTLINE. caine 
MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Ligh 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. i a 
THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. ATale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearlof the Points. A Taleof 
New York. By GreorGE L. AIKEN. i 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Prie 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. RoBINsoN. dane 
THEGOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Heartli« 
Stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THESEA LARK : or, The Quadrvon of Louisiana. 
ATaleofthe Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY, 
THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes ofa 
Soldier. By LiguTsENANT MURRAY. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 
Backwvuiisman, By LigUTENANT MuRRAY.? 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Scouge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. 
ofthe Alps. By AuGusTINE J. H. DUGAN 
THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza 
rone. By SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 
NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border 
A'Tale of Kentucky. By Dr.J.H. RoBinson. 
THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunt 
_By Dr. J- H. ROBINSON. sialic 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
(GF FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL, 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any otherjournal ofitsclassin New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 
FAMILY PAPER E 
ever publishedinthiscountry. Itscolumnsare filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches,adventures »wit, humor, 
poetry , editorials, etc.,etc., freshfrom the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS Of the day. 

TeRMS—Three Dollarsa Year; two copies,$5.00; seven 


A Romance 
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copies,$15.00; single number, six cents. 


he UNION and FLAG will be sent one year, for 


y ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, | 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
peaohed: an edition unequalled in this countr. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazinein the world. 
TERMS—$1 50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00 ; single copies, l5 cents. 








Bosten, Mass. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLisHEkKs, 
Boston, Mass. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MAY MORNING. 


ANA 


ween 
BY LIDA MEDDIC. 


Slowly the mists rose from the lake, 
To meet the pure adorning 

Of Sol's bright-rays, which joyous wake 
On every sweet May morning ; 

The flowers a diamond lustre had, 
And bird, and rill, and tree, 

Brought back a heart all light and glad 
To saddened Eulalie. 


And faster than the mists that day 
Which met Sol's bright advancing, 

The clouds of sadness cleared away ; 
Upon that sweet May morning, 

Far brighter than the flowers beamed 
Those clear, kind eyes on me; 

Two stars of heaven then they seemed 
To happy Eulalie. 


Few days have faded since that dawn 
But May, with its »dorning, 

Is gone for aye; no flowery lawn 
Smiles sweetly to the morning; 

The beauteous birds have ceased to sing 
In bower and forest tree; 

Grim care and grief its shadows bring 
To lonely Eulalie. ‘ 


Gone, with the bird-songs and the flowers— 
With May and its bright morning 
Has fled the light of happy hours— 
Thy smiles—my heart's adorning ; 
O, as earth's labyrinths beguile, 
And rougher grows life's sea, 
I pray thee keep one look, one smile 
For trusting Eulalie. 








Our Poung folks’ Department, 


eS aS Ea eee 
DRADER LD INS 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


AMOOSKEAHOCOWOCABEG: 
—OR, THE — 
Good Spirit that turned Black into White. 
BY BARBARA BROOME. 





DANEY BRUCE was a sweet child, that every one 
loved and petted. She had the whitest skin, and the 
palest straw-colored curls, and the softest shade of 
blue eyes, that ever were seen. 

* Daney,” said her mother, one summer day, “ who 
do you suppose has sent for you?” ' 

“Sent forme? Who—who?” asked she, swallow- 
ing her words, almost before they were out of her 
mouth—for she was a very excitable child, 

“Somebody that has a big, big house, with more 
rooms in it than you can count,” answered her 
mother. 

“0, I know!” cried Daney, jumping up and down 
with delight. ‘It’s Uncle Richard. When canI go? 
Can I stay all vacation? Who's going to take me? O 
goody, oody, oody!” 

‘Don’t go wild over it,” said her mother. ‘I shall 
send you in a few days, with Ruth, and you must try 
and make her as little trouble as possible.” 

“ Yes, I wont make no trouble,” said Daney; and 
she rushed away, to tell her brother Jerry. 

Uncle Richard kept a large hotel, in a famous sum- 
mer resort. Daney had been there the year before, 
and the great parlors, with their velvet chairs, and 
sofas, and carpets, their gilded mirrors, reaching al- 
most to the fresvoed ceiling, the long, slippery dining- 
room, the tables, loaded down with glass and silver, 
the white-gloved waiters, the splendid horses and 
carriages, and, above all, the crowds of elegantly- 
dressed persons, forever coming and going, were still 
fresh in her memory. 

Up stairs and down, for two or three days, every- 
body was at work fur Daney. White dresses, and 
tuckers and jumpers withcut number, were done up 
afresh; hats were re-trimmed, and rubber bvots 
looked up. 

At last, everything was ready, and after kissing 
them all a dozen times, and promising to write, and 
bumping her head as she flew out of the door, she 
was put into the carriage, and whirled away to the 
depot. 

Itisa wonder that Daney Bruce was not spoiled 
by the flatteries and caresses she received from all 
the fine ladies and gentlemen at her uncle’s hotel. 
She was the pet and plaything of the whole house, 
and had even better times than she had expected. 
Ruth wrote home to Ler mistress accounts of what 
was going on, so everybody was content and happy. 

One day, as Daney was out waiking, she came upon 
some Indians, who were camping out near the road. 
They were cooking something in aniron pot, out in 
the open air, and in one corner of a tent Daney saw 
a little Indian girl, who was swinging a papoose, and 
singing at the same time. Daney’s eyes rested on the 
little girl, and the girl’s eyes rested on Daney, and 
she forgot to sing and swing the hammock, in which 
the little papoose was lying. 

“Amooskeahocowocabeg!” called out, angrily, one 
of the squaws around the fire, by the iron pot; and 
the little girl, who had. eyes like black jet beads, 
turned sorrowfully to her work again. 

Daney’s sharp sight caught at some fancy Indian 
baskets and boxes inside the tent. 

* Buy me one,” said she to Ruth. 

This time, in a little pleasanter voice, the same 
squaw called, ‘““Amooskeahocowocabeg!” and the lit- 
tle Indian girl came out with the baskets. 
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face lit up, she smiled, and showed her pretty white 
teeth; she just touched Daney’s light yellow hair 
with ber dusky hand. 

“Me black, you white,” she said; “you day, me 
night.” 

Daney laughed. 

“Tam not day, but Da-ney,” said she. 

Come,” grumbled Ruth, “they’re stewing garlic 
over in that pot. Phew! Do hurry!” 

Daney picked out a work-basket, with little blue 
and red bunches all over it. 

“Come again next day?” said the little Indian, 
wistfully. 

Daney nodded; but before she could speak, Ruth 
had taken hold of her hand, and dragged her away, 

** Good-by, Amoo,” she called back. 

“ Good-by, Day,”’ the little Indian answered. 

And now, the place where Daney was found the 
oftenest, was the Indian camp. The ladies at the 
hotel sent by her, to buy them the fancy things the 
Indians had to sell. 

The squaw, to whom Amoo seemed to belong, did 
not appear to fancy Daney over-much, but for the 
sake of the custom she brought, she treated her well, 
and allowed Amoo to talk to her. As to little black 
Amoo herself, it was strange to sce the change in her, 
the minute Daney came in sight. Then, she laugh- 
ed, her eyes ‘sparkled, and she was gay as a lark; but 
all other times, she was dull and sulky, and she sang 
to papoose like a funeral. But, one day, she had no 
smile, even for Daney. 

“We going,” said she; and the bright round tears 
rolled out of her eyes, and dropped down into the 
grass at her feet. 

““What? Where?” said Daney, hardly under- 
standing. . : 

“Across the mountain,” answered Amoo. ‘‘ Never, 
never see Day again!” And she cried harder than 
ever. 

For a moment, Daney was filled with dismay ; then 
she pointed to the squaw, who had her back turned. 

“She don’t care for you?” she said. 

“Ugh!” said Amoo, shaking her head; “and me 
hate her.” 

**Tsn’t she your mother?” 

‘No, never—she tell me so, one, two, twenty times, 
all day.” 

“* Well, I will ask her to give you to me,” said Da- 
ney. “ You can come bome, and live with me, then.” 

“Beautiful! Beau-tee-ful!” said Amoo, clasping 
her hands. 

So Daney went boldly forward with her request. 
The squaw gave an ugly smile, saying, slowly: 

“Give? No, me no give Amoo to little lady.” Then 
stopping a minute, she went on. “ But me—sell— 
her.” 

“For how much?” 

“One hundred dollars,” answered the squaw, 
mockingly. 

“And you are going off to-day?” asked Daney, her 
heart sinking. 

* Ya-as,” muttered the squaw, sulkily; “in an 
hour.” 

A sudden idea flew into Daney’s wild little brain. 
Without a word, she ran full speed away. She was 
thinking of just one thing. She didn’t even know 
when she stumbled on a loose stone, and fell into the 
bushes; she did not know how she jerked the sleeve 
out of her white dress, leaving one shoulder bare, nor 
how the long strips of white clematis-vine clung to 
her dress, and in her hair, till she looked like Flora, 
the goddess of flowers. 

She was out of breath, when she reached the house, 
but she didn’t stop for that. She dashed into the 
dining-room, where everybody was eating dinner, 
and all the fulks dropped their knives and forks, and 
the stately waiters stopped short, with the dishes in 
their hands. 

Daney didn’t know it was because she made sucha 
charming little picture, that everybody was looking 
at her; she was only very glad she had such a good 
chance to tellher story. And she did tell it; and she 
cried in some parts, just because she couldn’t help it, 
and by the time she was through, everybody had 
their hands in their pockets, and somebody counted, 
as the scrip and bank-bills poured in. 

* One dollar, two dollars, tive, ten,” and so on, to 
one hundred. ‘‘ There, Miss Daney, Amoo is yours.” 

The little girl, half crazy by this time, thanked 
them with a look, and was gone. When she reached 
the Indian encampment, her knees knocked together, 
and she could hardly stand. 

She was but just in season. The wagon was pack- 
ed, and they were about moving. Daney looked 
round for Amoo. She saw the squaw, with her pa- 
poose tied to her back. 

“Here is the hundred dollars,” said she, handing 
it to her. ‘‘ Where is she?” 

“Amooskeahocowocabeg!” called the squaw; and 
the little Indian appeared. 

Daney had never seen her dressed so fine. She had 
on soft leather moccasons, heavily beaded, a scarlet 
cloth dress, with a border of bright-colored shells 
about the bottom, a scarlet cap, beasled like her moc- 
casons, and her hair, black and shiny like satin, fell 
straight down her back. 

This was Amooskeahocowocabey’s travelling-cos- 
tume. By means of that, and her pretty face be- 
sides, the Indians sold, on their way along, a good 
many of their fancy articles. 

Daney, after having rid herself of the hundred 
dollars, had sprung to the little Indian girl’s side. 

“You belong to me,” said she, taking her by the 
hand. ‘ Let us go.” 

But the squaw held Amoo back. 











money, but I no let you take Amooskeahocowocabeg.” 

‘Fair play! We have come to look out for that!” 
cried a dozen voices; and, turning, Daney found 
some of her friends from the hotel, standing there 
behind her. 

“‘] no mean anything,” said the squaw, seeing the 
chance to cheat was gone. ‘1 stand by the bargain. 
I much rather have hundred dollars, than Amoo- 
skeahocowocabeg.”’- 

But now that it was all over, and Amoo really be- 
longed to her, Daney began to feel rather queer. It 
was very easy to say that Amoo should live with her, 
but she had never before thought of how she should 
bring it about. And now what would her father and 
mother say to her buying a live Indian? What would 
Uncle Richard? and Ruth, how afraid Daney felt of 
her, too. Little Amoo seemed to know what she was 
thinking of. She knelt down before her. 

“Are you sorry, 80 soon, that you bought Amoo?” 
she asked. “I love you, white folks. I no like In- 
dian. I love you most of all, and 1 will work for you 
forever, till I die. Do not be sorry.” 

Daney looked down at her, as she said this so 
earnestly. 

* Dear Amoo,” she said, ‘‘I never shall be sorry 
any more.” b 

She put on such a grand air, that Ruth did not dare 
to scold. As fur Uncle Richard, he called it “ the 
best joke of the season.” 

Then, feeling the importance of her new position, 
Daney sat solemnly down, to write to her papa. Her 
letter, being strictly private—that is, done without 
the help of Ruth—was uot correct, as to spelling. 
Here it is, just as she sent it: 


“DEAR PAPA,—I bot alive injun too day. I like 
her and she likes me the sam. 1 want two no, it too 
of us kan cum home. If too can’t, nether wun will. 

* Your lovin DANEY.” 


This letter surprised the folks at home; but after 
fully knowing what itt meant, Amoo was made wel- 
come, and she soon won her way to every heart. 

There was only one thing that troubled Amoo now, 
and that was the thought of her dusky skin. 

“If me only white like you!” she would say to 
Daney, a hundred times an hour. 

Daney looked at her curiously, one day. 

*“Amoo,” cried she, * you are growing white.” 

The little Indian shook her head sadly, and the 
family laughed at this new, silly speech of Daney’s. 
She was very glad, therefore, when her father said, 
looking at Amoo: 

“ Wife, what ails that child? Is she sick?” 

“Why, no—certainly not,” was the ‘answer. 

“ Then she—is—bleaching out, and no mistake.” 

“Growing white?” said Daney, with a sly smile. 
**Didn’t I say so, three weeks ago?” 

Nobody laughed at Daney now, and her papa sent 
after the family doctor. He was a pleasant old man, 
with silvery-white hair. He dropped something out 
of a little bottle, upon Amoo’s arm. 

1 thought so,” said he. “Ah, ha! Miss Daney, 
the little Indian will be as white as you, as soon as 
this coloring wears off.” 

“ But how came it on? Whq made her black, if 
she is white?” 

“The squaw, probably, wh sfole her—that is the 
easiest way of settling how she got her—must have 
stained her skin with some powerful dye, or coloring 
matter.” 

Amoo hardly knew what to make of it, but as she 
watched herself growing whiter day by day, she took 
it into her head that this, too, was Daney’s work. 

** You Amoo’s Good Spirit,” she would say. “ You 
turn her from black into white. 

And at last, black Amoo became as white as Daney, 
and nobody laughed any more at Daney’s buying her, 
and Daney herself had no need to be sorry. Indeed, 
it would have been very strange if she had, when 


| everything turned out so beautifully at the end. 


> 





SAGACITY OF THE DOG. 

A gentleman of the name of McLafiin, residing in 
Rockingham, N. H. a few years ago, possessed a dog 
very remarkable for his sagacity. He one day told the 
dog to goand find a handkerchief his child had lost in 
a distant field while picking berries. The dog started 
off with his usual alacrity, but in the course of au hour 
or two he returned without the handkerchief, looking 
as crest-fallen as though he had been caught ina 

ighbor’s sheepfold. The master cufted his ears 
sharply, and told him to go and try again, and not 
come back till he had found it. The dog started off 
again, with apparent reluctance, while the master 
followed at a distance behind, and unperceived. The 
dog went towards the field where the child had pick- 
ed the berries, sat down on his haunches, held down 
his head, and appeared to be in a brown study. 

He sat in this attitude for perhaps half an hour, 
when he suddenly jumped up with a peculiar yell of 
exultation, and started for one coruer of the field. 
Here he stopped fur a mement, and then commenced 
trotting arvund the field, going about three feet from 
the tence the first time, about six feet the second, 
and thus continuing to near the middle at each suc- 
ceeding circle. He went round the fiell about twen- 
ty times, when he jumped upinto the air with a loud 
yell of triumph, picked up the haudkerchief, and 
started for home. 

The veracity of this narrative may be relied upon. 
We received it from Mr. F——, a Baptist clergyman 
of great respectability. Now did the dog reason 
Mathematically? Dves this go to add proof that 
instinct is but another name for reason? 








Humors of the Duy. 
A CANDID JUDGE. 


Judge Strong was formerly—well, it was some years 
ago—given to imbibing more than was essential to 
the equilibrium of his mental and physical powers, 
But he was one of the politest men in the world, and 
never more so than when a little too deep in liquor. 
With his neighbor, Mr. Bates, a political opponent, 
he had many asuarp conflict; but one day, when 
quite mellow, it suddenly struck him that he ought 
to “make up friends” with Bates; and, stepping up 
to him in the street, he said: 

“I say, Mr. Bates, “ you and I have said a great 
many hard things about one another, and I am get- 
ting old, and feel as if I ought to make an apology 
for all that I have said, and have it settled up.” 

“O, never mind,” said Mr. Bates, “let it pass; and 
if you keep quiet hereafter, I'll be satisfied.” 

“No, no,” said the judge; “I owe you an apology, 
for I have called you a rogue, a thief, and a liar.” 

* Well, never mind.” 

“Yes, but Ido mind. I sayI have called youa 
thief, and a liar, and a scoundrel—and—and—ZJ’li be 
hanged if I don’t think so still!” 





MARY’S CONFESSION. 

Some years since, a sober, zealous Connecticut par- 
son went to catechise a family iu his neighborhood, 
who were not so well versed in the rudiments of di- 
vinity as many are. When he arrived, he thought 
proper to begin with Mary, the eldest daughter, a 
girl about eighteen, buxom, and blooming as May 


whose charms had smitten the village swains with ane 


epidemic. 

* Well, Mary,” said the parson, ‘I shall begin with 
you; come, tell me who died for you?” 

Mary, with a flush on her cheek, replied: 

“ Why, nobody, as I knows on.” 

The parson, rather surprised at her answer, repeat- 
ed his question with increased zeal. 

“ Mary, I say, tell me who died for you?” 

Poor Mary, rather irritated at the inquisitive par- 
son, again replied: 

“Why, nobody, sir; there was Bob Dawson lay 
bed-rid for me about six months, but folks say he got 
about again.” 





A PROFESSOR TAKEN DOWN. 


During the recent session of the Teacher’s Insti- 
tute, in Rutland County, while Professor Adams was 
endeavoring to illustrate the manner of teaching 
arithmetic, he took up a small globe standing on the 
desk, and asked: 

“ How many units in the globe?” 

Answer—‘ One.” 

Taking up his hat, “‘ How many units in my hat?” 

Answer—(by a naughty boy in the andience)— 
“ Shake it and see!” 

The professor was taken down. 





FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS. 


“John, I am going to the church, and if it should 
rain, I wish you to come with the umbrella for me; 
however, you need not come, unless it should rain 
downright.” 

The gentleman went. It did rain; but John had 
gone to the other end of the town to see Mary. His 
master came back with drenched garments, and a 
look of implacable anger. 

“John,” said he, ‘‘why didn’t you bring the 
umbrella?’’ 

“ Because, sir,” replied John, “ it rained slanting !”” 





SATISFIED AUTHOR. 


A not over-successful Parisian dramatic author 
lately called tor his piece in fifteen acts, which he had 
left six months before with the manager. After a 
search of half an hour, the old bundle was discover- 
ed, but, he/as! terribly rat-eaten. 

“T regret, monsieur—” began the regisseur, apolo- 
getically, when returning the MS. 

* Not at all—not at all,” said the poor dramatist. 
*T am happy, at least, to see that my MS. has pro- 
cured the means of some one dining well and fre- 
quently, if it has not done so for the author.” 


A MODERN LANDLORD. 


When Joseph Bonaparte first came to America, he 
travelled with a number of attendants. On one oc- 
casion, stopping at a hotel, he was well entertained, 
and was quite profuse in his compliments to mine 
host. In the morning, when the landlord made out 
the bill, he put in every item he could think of; yet 





when he added it up, he did not think the total was °{ 


jarge enough for an ex-monarch to pay. So he re- 
viewed the bill, and added afew more items. Yet 
still it did not seem enough. He then added one 
more—* To kicking upa fuss generally, fitty dullars.” 





MINOR JOKES. 

Why are women extravagant in clothes? Because 
when they buy a new dress, they wear it out on the 
first day. 

What are you always to-morrow you can’t be to- 
day? Older. 

When should an inn-keeper visit a forge? When 
hé wants a bar made (barinaid). 


Why was Martin Luther like a dyspeptic blackbird? 
Because the Diet of Worms disagreed with him. 









































glowing with the touches of that light. All the « 
ward windows of the long house-front flamed 
the wings of homeward-turning birds flashed 
; gold on fervid white. 
Heavy as her heart was, Madeleine’s eyes lig 
fur an instant, at the prospect, and she leaned o: 
window and drank in the beauty of earth an’ 
letting the wun gild, also, her beautifal head 
| snowy robe. But the cloud dropped again. 
BP 
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hair in both hands, - 
were ivory white » 
that blackness, « 
smoothing and twist 
she smoothed. The> 
ing her finely-m ' 
arms, she coiled the 
ing mass at the back» ‘ 
perfect head. The 
hair was all pushed 
from a pale and sc: 
face, whose lofty 1! 
was wronged by that - 
for it was a face cap: 

5 passionate sweetnes: 
could only be so bitter through cruel thwarting 





she should wear, tessing one and another impa 
ly aside. 
“ As thongh it mattered!” she exclaimed, t 


hand. 

Some whim of dreary mirth seized her. “I'll « 
my wedding-dress,” she said, with a faint | 
“This is the anniversary of that day. I won | 
Churchill will recognize it. I have half a m 
puton my veil and the faded orange buds.” 

A scornful but fascinating brightness dawn - 
her face under the influence of this fancy. She « 
ed a second press, and took down from its wray” 
a dress of snow-white Indian gauze, shaking « 


minutes she was robed in it, her slender and el 
shape erfectly fitted. Then with a laugh she '' 
the bridal veil over her head, and stood turning ' 
self about before the mirror. 

“Mr. Churchill Cramer,” she said, with bitt. 
liberation, contemplating herself, “if I had k 
you as well when I first put this dress on as I * 
you now, I should have left you even at the alt: - 
JSancied then that I loved you. NowI know t 
hate you!” ‘ 

She tore the veil from her head and threw it « 
the floor at her feet. ° 

“O! why did not some good angel tell me, *' 
that I was going to ruin? Is there in the provi 
of God no help for such foolish, inexperienced g'- 
I was? Are we to be suffered to rush blindf 
destruction, because we are ignorant?” 

The next instant she laughed in mockery 0’ 
own passion, and, taking the trampled lace fror 
der her feet, she draped it about her shoulders, 
went to the window, and stood looking out. ‘Th 


summer sunset, spire and roof, and dome uns 
in that yellow lustre. Nearer, the hedges, and‘ 
and gardens of her elegant suburban home we- 


“There they come!” she said, drawing in, 
buggy, with two gentlemen in it, appeared at » 
tant turn of the road. “Now for the bore of a 
apart,” she said, pettishly. “I have got to 
when I would rather weep, or frown; I must 
over the same songs, and waltzes, and marches, # 
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The hair arranged, she took off the little © ‘' 
dressing sack, and opened a preas to see what ' - 


cloudy folds from their thin tissue covering. |: ° 


tant city seemed to float in the hot radiance 0° © 
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. ADELEINE CRA’ 
: held the long tress 


wl 


down a plain robe; but she paused with it iv ' 







